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ABSTRACT 

Rural education trends and issues confronting stare 
legislatures are examined in this handbook of narrative as well as 
statistical tables. Designed to provide state legislators wirii 
information they need to better understand rural implications or 
statewide education reforms^ the handbook presents a range or 
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guidelines for rural school reform: respect for primacy of local 
circumstance; expansion and strengthening of bonds between scnooi and 
community; more equitable balance between outside regulation and 
local control; treatment of structural a'nd substantive reforms as 
separate and distinct issues; capitalizing on strengths of rural 
schools as well as correcting deficiences. This report to state 
legislators contains the following chapter focuses: (1) overview ot 
rural America and its schools in terms of demographic^ economic^ and 
educational factors; (2) school/school district organization in 
sparsely populated areas, with emphasis on the consolidation 
movement; (3) school finance issues with special relevance for U,S, 
rural areas: (U) background information on! per sonne.1 issues in rural 
education (teacher salaries^ training programs) ; (5) delivery of 
educational services and development of educational programs 
appropriate for rural communities. Specific legislative alternatives 
are presented in chapters two to five, (RS) 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Thinking Rural: 
Guidelines for State 
Legislative Action 



This har-.oook examines trends and issues m 
rurai education which are confronting state legisla- 
tures throughout the nation. The inescapable (act that 
the responsibility tor resolving rural education prob- 
lems rests upon the states prompted the writing of ihis 
legislator's guide. 

In part, this growing state involvement in rural 
education is a natural consequence of a constitutional 
system which designates education as a state, rather 
than a federal or local, responsibility. Yet. it is also an 
outgrowth of the realization that- local communities 
often cannot and the federal government apparently 
will not marshal the resources necessary to correct 
past problems or fulfill existing potentials in rural 
school systems. 

• . There are four additional' factors which have 
spurr^ed the reemergence of rural education as a 
significant legislative concern in many states; 

• First, the recent' enactment of major education 
reforms, especially regarding school finance and 
organization, by many state legislatures: 

• Second, the incre^-6^ in efforts by disadvantaged 
populationsjwtltch are. often disproportionately 
rural) to seek legislative redress to existing 
discriminatory and/or inequitable educational 
policies and^practices: 

• Third, the growing awareness on the part of both 
local ciiizens and state legislators that past legis- 
lative initiatives in rural education (for example, 
mandatory school consolidation and district 
reorganization laws) often have not had the 
beneficial effects intended- ^md 

• Fourth, the knowledge that in many states the 
rural population is growinc as 'ast or faster than 
the urban population, thus ensuring that rural 
schools and districts will continue to be a major 
education constituency. 

In response to this heightened legislative interest, 
the Legislators' Education Actiori Project of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures and the Education 
l^ivisioh of the National Rural Center have produced a 
handbook on rural education which is geared to the 
research rteeds of state legislators and their staffs. 
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The fundamental purpose of this NCSL-NRC hand- 
book IS to provide state legislators with the informa- 
tion they need both to better understand the rural 
implications of statewide education reforms and to 
consider new legislation designed to solve rural 
education problems. 

Subsequent chapters discuss tiie cunent status 
of America's rural schools and present a range of 
legislative alternatives in several key areas. Yet. while 
the enactment of these specific reforms can help 
resolve many of the proble'ms facing rural educational 
systems, state legislatures must also make a broader 
continuing commitment both to consider the rural 
impacts of statewide legislation and to enact new 
legislation aimed at revitalizing rural education. 

Each of tne following chapters impliciiiy em- 
bodies some guidelines for state legislative refoims. 
No guidelines (or policy standards) are absolute and 
unvarying. Still, proposed reforms which run directly 
counter tc these guidelines are unlikoly to produce 
lasting and significant benefits for rural schools, 
whereas reforms consistent with them (while not 
assured of success) will at least r.ot be crippled from 
the start. 

The five basic guidelines regarding rural school 
reform are as follows: 

1. The primacy of local circumstance must 
be respected. Rural America may wel' represent the 
single most diverse and heterogeneous group of in- 
dividuals and communities in our society. Thus, the 
notioVi of an educational panacea — that is. "one 
best ' reform strategy which is applicable and effec- 
tive throughout rural America — is' ludicrous. Any 
reform strategy which seeks to circumvent local tradi- 
tions, values, beliefs and capabilities, rather than 
building upon them, is bound to fail. 

This guideline is particularly relevant to the 
establishment c reassessmeru of state educational 
standards. Instead of creating highly detailed and 
rigid standards which are equally applicable to huge 
city schools and tiny rural ones, this guideline sug- 
gests that it would tDe far more sensible to promote 
more general standards which encourage flexible and 
diverse strategies for their achievement. 

y 
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2. The linkages between school and com- 
munity must be expanded and the bonds between 
them strengthened. Schools have been (and con- 

'0 be) absolutf^lv vitai a.s community msttiuiion^, 
as vji'^w ediicai.onai ones, m rufai areas Retoirns 
.V'liCh. inleniionaliy O' unwitlmgly. restrict the link- 
cio^'. O' '.veaken ihe bonds between the school and 
comrriunitv are tllg^llv counterprodLJChve in riiral 
if^^.vis scnoois need the community to supoiement 
and e'if?nd iheir efforis. while Ihe comniunitv needs 
'he scnooi ootii as a source of community identiiv and 
as a reinfof cement of the community's chiid-reanng 
practices This active interdependence between com- 
rTUjnity and school is one Of the key attributes of rural 
^»ducation Reforms which sacnf'ce this relationship 
have ci markedly detrimental effect on all parties 
concerned 

3. The balance between outside regulation 
and local control must become more equitable. 

Rural school systems have been, are and doubtless 
wiii contiruie to be both dependent upon outside assis- 
-ancv"' and subject to outside regulation Yei. ihe fact 
■ emains that state and federal assistance to rural 
schools has b~een somewhat scarce and tighl-fisted. 
•vvr^tie mandates and regulations have often been both 
aoundant and heavy-handed As a consequence of 
hav!n«:; only subsistence-level sources, coupied with 
a pielhora of detailed state and fedeial requirements, 
the whole meaning of local control in rural Amierica 
has become trivialized Reforms which ao not redress 
this existing imbalance, or which serve to atrophy 
local control, or which expand outside domjnance. or 
which treat rural districts like welfare cases rather 
than equal partners in the educational enterprise, are 
of no help in the quest fo" rural school improvement. 

4. Structural reforms and substantive reforms 
must be treated as separate and distinct issues. 
For too long, education officials and rural school 
reformers have artifically linked needed substantive 
improvements with their own agendas for rural struc- 
tural reforni. By arguing that increased student achieve- 
rhent. better teachers, or an improved curriculum 
were entirely contingent upon school consolidation. 

-district reorganizat'on or some other desired organi- 
zational alteration, these policy makers unnecessarily 
contused . the relevant issues, encouraged false 
exoectations. and rriost importantly, diverted critically 
important attention, assistance and resources away 
from the continuing need to upgrade the quality of 
existing rural schools. Structural issues and substan- 
tive 'issues are each important in their own right. 
Reforms which attempt to manufacture relationships 
between these two sets of issues. 'or which hold one 
set of improvements in abeyance until the other set 
has been accomplished, do a real disservice to rural 
schools and school children. 

5. Reform efforts must capitalize upon the 
strengths, as well as correct the deficiencies, of 
rural schooSs. Historically, reformers have either 
disparaged the sdvantages inherent in small^.rural 
community schools or have taken them for granted. 



As a result, th.?se advantaq^-:; have, often remained 
undeveloped potentials rather than fully utilized 
component of the sciiooi proqrarn •Reformers' 
r'lnr'ilyses ru^^i schools qr?nR- rally have been s'o 
narsh and disapproving that irioy have triggered a 
seif-fui' 'inq negative pr'oph^.'cv m mriny rural conv 
muni ties. Trying to make ruiai-peoole feel defensive 
and demoralized about their schools has not oroven to 
be a very productive strategy for inducing beneficent 
ediicational changes Thus feforms which do not 
exDiicilly cicknowledge both the potential for and the 
fact of excellence m existing rural schools {in addition 
to seeking remedif^s to current problems) will serve 
only to alienate and discourage the community, and 
thereby, reduce their own chances for success. 

At present, there is a firm basts for believing that 
successful and beneficial rural school reforms can be 
achiv^ved. Most rural schools have the capacity lO 
become excellent and effective comrnumty institu- 
tions. Realizing this potential is by no means impos- 
sible It requires only the combination of local tnitia'ive. 
external assistance, creativity, and the will to provide 
rurai children with the best education possible 



State legislatures have a key ^ole to play in the 
revitalization of America s rural schools. In fact, it can 
be argued that state legislatures are the last and best 
hope for improving rural education in the United 
States. Thus, ihe opportunity to aid rural schools and 
school districts is one which legisatbrs can., and 
should, embrace. 

Accepting this opportunity lequires legislators to 
undeitake a more-detailed investigation of their state's 
problems and poteritial than has been common in thJ 
past. Although this state-by-slate analysis is unavail- 
able, there are some general trends and strategies in 
rural education today which have some degree of 
applicability across the country. Addressing this set of 
key national issues in rural education is the purpose of 
this NCSL-NRC handbook. 

More specifically, this report is divided into the 
following five chapters. 

Chapter 1 provides an overview of rural America 
and its school in terms of a variety of demographic, 
economic and educational factors; 

Chapter 2 examines the issue of school and 
school district organization in sparsely oopulated 
areas, with an emphasis on the consolidation move- 
mo. it; 

Chapter 3 explores several school-finance 
issues which have particular relevance for rural areas 
of the United States;- 

Chapter 4 presents background information on 
personnel issues in rural education'; such as teacher 
salaries and training programs: and 

Chapter 5 examines the issues surrounding the 
delivery of educational services and the development 
of educational programs which are 'appropriate in 
rjjral communities. 
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, 1. 

IFYCU'VESEENONE 
RURAL COMMUNITY . . . YOU 
HAVEN'T SEEN THEM ALL 



What do an isiand viHage off the coast of'Maine. 
a coal-mining town in Weat Virginia, a fanchmg area in 
Wyoming, a college town m Minnesota, an impoverished 
community in the Misstss'ppi^delta region, a ski-resort 
section ifi Vermont, a migrant-wOrker settlement in 
Texas, an Alaskan native village near the Arctic 
Circle, and a prosperous grain-farming area in lo'wa 
ali have in common'^ Not much, except that :hey are 
all classified as rural areas of the United States 

Indeed-, diversity is the cornerstone of rura! 
America There . are often substantial differences 
among rural communities (in terms of economic Dase. 
sor'oeconomic characteristics, political traditions, 
commun-ty values, etc.) within the same state or 
region. This, in turn, makes simplistic stereotypes and 
unifojm policies seem all the more inappropriate ' 

Given the enormous range of communities, 
people and circumstances which together compnse 
rural America, the meaning of "ruralness" can be 
rather elusive. Beyond the fact of diversity, defining 
rural America is further .complicated by attitudinal dif- 
ferences. In a' town of 400. residents, the "rural 
people" are the ones living some distance outside the 
town. Yet. in the county seat having 4.000 residents, 
the people in the small town are considered rural. 
Similarly, the citizens in the county seat are thoi/ght of 
as rural by people in the state capital. And finally, by 
the standards of people livi-ng in New York City. Los 
Angeles or other large cities, the residents of rriany 
state capitals would be thought of as rural. The point, 
here is simply that "ruralness." like beauty. lies in the 
eyes of the beholder. 

These inherent difficulties have not discouraged 
repeated efforts by sociologists, demographers, 
policy makers, and other interested parties to forge a 
sensible definition of "rural." We know, of course, 
that rural communities are characterized by" a smal! 
'fDopuiation and a low population density. However, 
since "rujal" is a relative te/m. all population- and 
density-based definitions are'suggestive rather than 
absolute. 

The two most popular definitions of ""ITrral 
America reflect this arbitrariness. Both are popula- 
tion-based and both define rural America in terms o^ 
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wliat It IS noi rather than what it is, Tlius. the Census 
Bureau careiuHy defines urban (essennally ail places 
having a population of 2.500 or mo.^e) and then clas- 
sifies ail that remains as rural. Similarly, dem6g;aphers 
and statisticians have established cornplex criteria for 
identifying Standard MetroDolitan Statistical Areas 
fSMSAs) and then designate everyone and e^/eryp(ace 
not meeting the criteria as nonmetrcpoiilan (see 
figure 1 .) ' 

Although these two categories are the only orres 
commonly used to collect data on rural Amenca. it 
must be understood thai neither is consistent w.ifii 
prevailing impressions of rural life. For example, the 
census definition of rural includes more than 16 nr.ii- 
lion people living within SMSAs while excluding more 
than 26 million people living outside the boundaries of 
any metropolitan area.' Thus, a residential enclave 
with a popula:'on of 2.0C0 located 15 miles away from 
a city IS "ruiai in census calculations, while a com- 
munity of 2.600 people located hundreds of miles 
from any mietropolitan area is considered to be 
"urban." On the other hand, the basic problem wifh 
the "nonmetropolitan" definition is IhcM it includes 
some places having up to 50.000 residents—a popu- 
lation concentration far higher than one normally 
fhinks of as rural. 

As figure 2 reveals, this concern about defini- 
tions is more than academic. Depending upon the 
definition used. America's 1970 rural population 
ranged from 37.5 mijlion to' 65.1 million. This repre- 
sentee .Tor 18,5 percent to 32 percent of the total 
United States population in 1970. 

One final note on definitions. Although they are 
equally arbitrary, density-based definitions of ' rur^al" 
may be appropriate and useful to legislators and 
policy makers in some.states. Certainly, they illustrate 
some striking differences in settlement patterns (see 
figures 3 and 4). According to«>census data, urban 
population density averaged 2.760 people per square 
mile (including a figure of 67.808 per square mile in 
Manhattan), while rural population density avoraqed 
15 people per square mile.'^ 

Still, aggregate national statistics do not ade- 
quately reflect the enormous variance in the size and- 
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Figure 2 

U.S. RURAL POPULATION, BY DEFINITION, 1970 
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NOTE: Rural Nonmetropolitan. "All farms, open countrysidejand places of less than 2.500.residents outside SMSAs.'" 
This is the most restrictive definition (18,5 percent of total U.S. population in 1970). 

Expanded Rural Nonmetropolitan. "All farms, open countryside and places of less than 10.000 residents outside 
SMSAs," This definition is used occasionally in congressional legislation (24.9 percent of total U.S. papulation in 
1970). ; - 

Census Rural. ''All farms, open countryside and places of less than 2.500 residents, both within and outside of 
SMSAs." This, in simplified terms, is the U.S. Census Bureau's definition (26.5 percent of total U.S. population in 
1970). 

Census Nonmetropolitan. "All farms, operi countryside and places of less than 50,000 residents outside SMSAs.** 
This distinction (rather than urban-rural) is'increasingly used for analytic purposes (31.4 percent of total U.S. popu- 
lation In 1970). . 

Combination Rural. "Census rural definition plus all nonmetropolitan placies between 2.500 and 10.000." Though 
rarely used now. this definition is both the most permissive and in many respects the most reasonable (30 percent 
of total U.S. population in 1970). . 

I ■ ' ■ ' 
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significance of the rural population at the state level. 
For example. Pernsvivania has more than three mil- 
lion rural residents, while Nevada has fewer than 
100. obo A'f^ ' I'^h 67 8 O'^^^ent of. Vermont's popula- 



tion livo- only 12.9 percent of 

Rhod- (S rural. Two slates 

^VV ' no SMSAs at all. and in 

2C : the population" lives in 

no: lel, there are 12 states in 

whic 1 • opuHu:.'! residents constitute less'than 



20 percent of the total population. California is an 
interesting case in that it has more rural residents 
(nearly two million) than 40 other states, yet they com- 
prise less than 10 percent of its total population 
(makmg California the least rural of'the 50 states) 

Statistics on population density also demon- 
slrate the tremendous disparities among states. At the 
extremes. Alaska averages one citizen per square 
mjle. while New-Jer.sey has 953 As figures 3 and 4 
reveal, the western states have the lowest population- 
density ratios, but there are 33 stales which average 
fewer than 100 people per square mile. Table 1 pre- 
sents a detatled state-by-state comparison of these 
rural population statistics 

More important than these broad population 
figures is the fact that since 1970 rural America's 
population base has experienced a significant resur- 
gence. As'one of the nation's leading demographers. 
Calvin Beale. concluded in 1975: 

The vast rural-to-urban migration of people that 
was the common pattern of U.S. population 
movement in the decades after World War II has 
been halted and. , on balance, even reversed. 
During^ 1970-73. nonmetropolitan areas gained, 
4.2 percent in population compared to only 2.9 
percent for metro areas. *^ 

Beale went on to state: 

As might be expected [counties adjacent, to 
metropolitan areas] have had the highest popula- 
tion growth since 1970 (4.7 oercenl) and, have 
acquired about five-eighths of the total net'in- 
moyement into all nonmetro counties. However, 
the fnore significant point is that nonadjacent 
counlies have also increased nriore rapidly than 
metro counties (3.7 percent vs. 2.9 percent). 
Thus, the decentralization trend is not confined 
to metro sprawl. It affects nonmetro counties 
well removed from metro influence. Indeed, the 
trend can be said especially to affect them.'' 

Thus, for the foreseeable future, rural America's 
existence as both a significant segment of the U.S. 
population and .a vital sector of t^e nation's econorriy 
spems assured, 

Spcioeconomic Characteristics 
of Rural America 

in 1967; the President's National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rural Poverty issued a powerful report 
entitled The People Left Behind, which revealed the 
extent lo which rural people were depr-ived^of their fair 
'share of America's wealth and public services and 



were excluded from the standard of living enjoyed in 
metropolitan areas of the United States." The com- 
mittee's report documents that rural America has the 
nation's highest rates of poverty, illiteracy, malnutri- 
tion, infant mortality, underemployment', substandard 
housing, ' ouate public services, and below aver- 
age per family, incomes. ' 

this harsh profile did not {and does 
not -11 rural communities or all rural resi- 

dent;. . •;d earlier, rural America includes every- 
thing from prosperous farming areas, stable college 
towns, and growing recreation anri retirement com- 
munities to decaying company towns, stagnant com- 
munities and wholly depressed areas. And. while the 
adverse conditions described in the committee's 
report exist throughout the nation's rural areas, they 
are more prevalent in the South as a region, and 
among Blacks. Hispanics. Native Americans and 
other minority groups. 

Some absolute gains have been made on each of 
the indices during the decade since the. issuance of 
The People Left Behind. However, the gap between 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas has only 
slightly narrowed, and the relative position of rural 
America remains substantially unchanged There 
remains a'disproportionajely high number of low-income 
rural citizens whose access to adequate housing, 
transportation, health* services and other, critical 
resources is severely constrained. And. despite all the 
progress made thus fnr, these problems continue to 
beset minority popu... lons to an extent far greater 
than is true for their nonminority counterparts. 

The economy of rural Amerita has not under- 
gone any radical changes in recent years. Rather, 'the 
trends and forces which have shaped the rural econ- 
omy for the past 30 years continue to predominate. 
Thus, although farming, fishing, mining, lumbering, 
ranching and other natural resource-based and/or 
extractive enterprises still*com,prise the core of the 
rural economy, there is\)oth a gradual trend toward 
industrialization and a rriore marked trend toward ser- 
vice industries, in general, and tourism and recreation 
enterprises, in particular, within rural areas of the 
United .States. 

Table ,2 presents several indicators of rural 
America's current socioeconomic status. 

Current Status of Education 

/ 

Like rural America as a whole, rurai schools and 
school districts are distinguished^ by their diversity. 
Despite increasing standardization, rurai schools still 
tend to reflect the pluralism found among the rural 
communities they serve. 

Perhaps the most surprising fact about rural 
schools is the number of students who attend them. In 
1975, there werg more than 15 million, c^iildren (ages 
5 through 17) enrolled in nonmeiropplitan schools 
(including 13.6 million white children and l-.p million 
black or other miinority group children).^'' In other^ 
words. 32 percent of all children enrolled in public 
schools in the United States are enrolled in nonmetro- 
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Table 1 



RANK ORDER OF STATES, BY RURAL AND NONMETROPOLITAN POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, 1970 

Population 





Total 




Rural 








Nonmelropolltan 




Percent 




Density 




Stat6 


Population 


Rani( 


Population 


n^' ( 


% Rural 


Rank 


Population 


Rank 
an 


Nonrnetropolltan 


Rank 


(Per Square Mile) 


Rank 


Alabama 


3,444,165 


21 


1,432,224 


-15 • 


41.6 


16 


1:520,201 


19 


44.3 


23 


68 


26 


Alaska 


300.382 


50 


154,870 


45 


51.6 


8 


199,127 


46 


66.3 


12 


1 


50 


^rizona 


1.770,900 


33 


362,036 


37 


20.4 


39 


452,328 


42 


25.5 


34 


16 


41 


Arkansas 


1,923,295 


32 


962,430 


24 


50.0 


9 


1,328,265 


21 


69.1 


10 


37 


34 


California 


19.953,134 


1 


1.817,089 


10 


9.1 


50 


1,322,470 


22 


6.6 


50 


128 


13 


Colorado 


2,207,259 


30 


473,948 


35 


21.5 


38 


625,520 


33 


28.3 


32 


21 


39 


Connecticut 


3,031,709 


24 


686,657 


32 


22.6 


37 


527,109 


40 


17.4 


44 


624 


4 


Delaware 


548,104 


46 


152,535 


46 


27.8 


32 


162,248 


47 


29,6 


31 


277 


7 


Florida 


6,789.443 


9 


1.321,306 


18 


19.5 


42 


1,279,631 


24 


18.9 


42 


126 


14 


Georgia 


4,589,575 


15 


1,821,501 


9 


39.7 


18 


2.309,296 


5 


.50,3 


21 


70 


7^ 


Hawaii 


768,561 


40 


129.878 


48 


. 16.9 


45 


139.385 


49 


18.1 


43 


120 




Idaho 


7)2.567 


42 


327,133 


39 


45.9 


13 


600,778 


36 


84,3 


5 


9 


4J 


Illinois 


11.113.976 


5 


1,844,155 


7 


17.0 


44 


2,211,102 


6 


19.9 


39 


199 


10 


Indiana 


5,193.669 


11 


1,821,609 


8 


35.1 


22 


1.978,780 


9 


38.1 


29 


144 


12 


Iowa 


2.824.375 


25 


1,207,971 


22 


42.8 


15 


1,819,443 


14 


64,4 


13 


51 


28 


Kansas 


2.246.578 


28 


761,708 


30 


33.9 


24 


1.297,479 


23 


57.8 


17 


28 


37 


Kentucky 


3.218.706 


23 


1,534,653 


13 


47.7 


11 


1,931,084 


10 


60.0 


15 


81 


21 


Louisiana 


3,641,306 


20 


1,235,156 


20 


33.9 


24 


1,527,031 


18 


41.9 


..26 


81 


21 


Maine 


992,048 


38 


487,891 


34 


49.2 


10 


779,564 


31 


78,6 


' 7 


32 


36 


Maryland 


3.922.399 


18 


918.464 


26 


23.4 


36 


612,657 


34 


15.6 


45 


397 


5 


Massachusetts 


5,689.170 


1.0 


878,721 


27 


15.4 


46 


871,255 


28 


15.3 


46 


727 


3 


Michigan 


8.875.083 


7 


2.321.310 


5' 


26.2 


34 


1,922,060 


11 


21.7 


38 


156 


11 


Minnesota 


3.804.971 


19 


1,277,663 


19 


33.6 


26 


1,639,883 


17 


43.1 


24 


48 


30 


Mississippi 


2.216.912 


29 


1.230,270 


21 


55.5 


4 


1,823.424 


13 


82,3 


6 


47 


32 


Missouri 


4.676.501 


13 


1.398,818 


16 


29.9 


30 


1,679,554 


16 


35,9 


30 


68 


26 


Montana 


694.676 


43 


323,733 


40 


46.e 


12 


525,238 


41 


75.6 


8 


5 


47 


Nebraska 


1,'!C3.493 


35 


570.733 


33 


38.5 


20 


847,027 


29 


57.1 


18 


19 


40 


Nevada 


488.738 


47 


93,402 


50 


19^.1 


43 


94,382 


50.. 


19.3 


41 


4 


48 


New Hampshire 


737.681 


41 


321,641 


41 


43.6 


14 


535,988 


39 


72.7 


9 


82 


20 


New Jersey 


■ 7,168.164 


8 


794,759 


29 


11.1 


49 


609,642 


35 


8.5 


49 


953 


1 


New Mexico . 


1.016.000 


37 


307,225 


42 


30.2 


29 


700,226 


32 


68.9 


11 


8 


46 


New York 


18.190.740 


2 


2,633,254 


3 


14.5 


47 


2,1,42,128 


7 


11.8 


48 


381 


6 


North Carolina 


5.082.059 


12 


■ 2,796,891 


2 


55.0 


6 


3,034,850 


1 


59.7 ■ 


16 


104 


17 


North Dakota 


617.761 


45 


344,319 


39 


55.7 


3 


544,108 


38 


88.1 


3 


9 


43 


Ohio 


10.652.017 


6 


2.626,320 


4 


24.7 


35 


2,319,030 


3 


21.8 


37 


260 


9 


Oklahoma. 


2.559.229 


27 


819,092 


28 


32.0 


28 


1,278,537 


25 


50.0 


22 


37 


34 


Oregon 


2.091.385 


31 


688,681 


31 


32.9 


27 


810,650 


30 


38.8 


27 


22 


38 


Pennsylvania 


11.793.909 


3 


3,363,499 


■1 


28.5 ^ 


31 


2,311,678 


4 


19.6 


40 


262 


8 


Rhode Island 


946.725 


39 


122,422 


49 


12.9 


48 


.144,649 


48 


15.3 


46 


905 


2 


South Carolina 


2.590,516 


26 


1,358.321 


17 


52.4 


7 


^{,399,310 


20 ' 


54.0 


19 ' 


86 


19 


South Dakota 


665,507- 


44 


368,879 


36 


55.4 


5 


571,048 


37 


85.8 


4 


9 


43 


Tennessee 


3.923.561 


17 


1,618,380 


12 


41.3 


17 


2.006,320 


8 


51.1 


20' 


95 


18 


Texas 


1 1.196.730 


4 


.2.275,784 


6 


20.3 


40 


2,802,148 


2 


25.0 


35 


43 


33 


1 Itah 
Uldli 




36 


207,801 


44 


19 6 


41 


2*^7,584 


45 


22.4 


36 


13 


42 


Vermont 


444.732 


48 


301.441 


43 


67.8 


1 


44\732 


43 . 


100.0 


1 


48 


30 


Virginia 


4.648,494 


14 


1,713,653 


11 


36.9 


21 


1,802,460 


15 


38.8 


27 


117 


16 


Washington 


3.409.169 


22 


932,701 ■ 


25 


27.4 


33 


920,688 


27 


27,0 


33 


51 


28 


West Virginia 


1.744.237 


34 


,1,064,746 


23 


61.0 


2 


1,112,176 


26 


63.8 


r4 


72 


25 


Wisconsin 


4.417.731 


16 


1.506.854 


14 


34.1 


23 


1.874,756 


12 


42.4 


25 


81 


21 


Wyoming 


332.416 


49 


131,305 


47 


39.5 


19 


332,416 


44 


100.0 


1 


3 


49 


U.S. TOTAL 


203.184.772 




53.884,804 




26.5 




59,966,445 




' 29.5 




57 





SOURCES U S Bureau ot ihe'Census. f972 Cf.nsus, q\ Governments, Vol. 1, Governmental Organization (Washington. D C : U.S. Government Pnnling Office. July 1973): 
and Statistical Abstract -^f the United States. (Washington, D.C.: U S Government Printing Office, July 1976). section 1. 
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Table 2 

SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC INDICES, BY RESIDENCE AND RACE 





Total 


Median Family 


Percent of U.S. 


Parsons Below 


Percent Below 


Substandard 


Percent 




Population 


Income, 197S 


Median Family 


Poverty Level 


Poverty Level 


Housing, 1970 


Substandar 




1970{mllllon8) 


(dollars) 


Income, 1975 


(millions) 


1975 


(thousands) 


1970 


11^ ^^^^ A 1 

U.S. TOTAL 


203.2 


13,719 


1 00 




12.3 




7 A 


Metropblitan Areas 
















Alt Races 


139.5 


14,909 


109 


15.4 


10.8 


1,863 


. 4.2 


White 


120.6 




1 1 o 


1 n n 

1 u,u 


Q O 
O.d 




M/A * 


Black 


16.8 


9,494 ' " 


69 


4.9, 


27.6 


N/A 


N/A 


Nonmetfopoiitan Areas 












5>.R7R 




All Races 


63.8 


11.600 


R5 


10 5 


' 4 




White 


57 














■•' irk 












N/A 


N/A 


f arm 


9.7 


iu,d45 


79 


1.3 . 


16.4 


N/A 


N/A 



SOURCES- U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States. /976lJuly 1976); and Current Population Reports — Consumer Income (SepiemtDer 1976); 
and U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, employment and Earnings, vol 24. no. 1 (January 1977). All throe reports were published in Washington. D C. by 
the U S Government Printing Offrce. | 
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Tables 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
TEST SCORES 

BY AGE, SUBJECT, AND SELECTED PARTICIPANTS, 1969-73 







9*YearOlds 




13- Year-Olds 




17YearOlds 






Test Scores 




Test Scores 




Test Scores 






High 


Extreme 




High 


Extreme 




High 


Extreme 






Metropolitan 


Rural 




Metropolitan 


Rural 




Metropolitan 


Rural 


Subject Area 


U.S. Median 


(difference— 


■us Median) 


U.S. Median 


(difference^ 


■us Median) 


U.S. Median 


(difference— us Median) 


Science 


63.2 


+ 7.2 


-6.3 


58.3 . 


+ 6,2 


-6.2 


47.0 


+ 5.1 


-3.6 


Writing 


^28.3 


+ 4.8 


-4.6 


55.4 


+ 7.5 


-6.3 


62.5 


+ 6.6 


-4.1 


Citizenship 


64.1 


+ 3.4 


-3.3 


63.1 


+ 4.3 


-4.3 


61.8 


+ 5.3 


-4.8 


Reading 


70.4 


+ 8.4 


-4.4 


68.1 


+ 5.6 


-3.9 


77.5 


+ 5.6 


-2.6 


Literature 


43.9 


+ 7.5 


-3.6 


53.4 


+ 5.5 


--3.1 


61.3 


+ 5.3 


-2.4 


Music 


58.8 - . 


+ 5.5 


-2.7 


48.9 


+ •3.4 


- 1.4 


49.2 


+ 3.5. 


— 1,3 


Social Studies 


72.2 


, +6.7 


-2.8 


66.2 


+ 7.3 


-2.6 


73.8 


+ 6,5 


-2.1 


Mathematics 


36.7 


+ 8.1 


-3.6 


51.3 


+ 10.2 


-2.1 


57.1 


+ 9.9 


-4.1 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Health. Education and Welfare. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educational Statistics. 1975 (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1975) 

NOTE: The terms "high metropolitan" anc "extreme rural" are the creation of the National Assessment of Educational Progress. Because they incorporate employment and 
income dis'tinctions as well as geographic ones. It is difficult to determine the extent to which achievemv-nt differences are a function of socioeconomic status or of locale. 
For exarr.ple, children classified as "low metropolitan" score even lower than the "extreme rural" population in NAEP data. 
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politan schools. In comparative terms, there are 
wore students in nonmetropolitan schools than there 
are in centra-city schools.'''^ In fact, the total number 
of rural students is greater than the total population of 
New York City. Los Angeles and Chicago connbined.'-^ 
"Rural education" encompasses everything 
from a one-room schoolhouse in an Appalachian 
hollow to a western school rj ict responsible for 
education within a region of several hundred square 
miles. It includes both units having lots of students but 
very little money, and units with lotr, of mo'--. ' 
few ?^tudpntR Thn ' i ' i ■ , ,,,, , 

HI luiai Liieas. but so are the ones ex^ 
periencing the most rapidly declining enrollments. 
Some rural schools are quite self-sufficient and would 
be considered excellent by nearly any standard, while 
others are woefully inadequate and desperately in 
need of assistance. As a consequence, treating rural 
schools and school districts as if they were a unified, 
monolithic entity would be a serious mistake. The 
"primacy of local circumstance" is as applicable to 
the formulation of rural education policy as it is to 
rural communities in general. 

Despite this caveat, it is clear that rural schools 
have historically shared several common- problems. 
For example, reducing student nonenrollment and 
absenteeism, recruiting highly competent teachers 
and administrators, providing special education and 
other specialized services, securing needed capital 
and operating funds, and compensating for the 
inherent isolation and population sparsity of rural 
areas, are all problems -which have persistently 
plagued rural schools and which remain largely 
unsolved even today. 

Educational attainment has been another major 
problem within rural schools across the country. Adult 
attainment statistics reveal the long-term nature of 
this problem. In 1970. there were 500.000 rural adults 
who had had no schooling whatsoever. Further, a 
1974 Census Bureau survey found that more than two 
million rural adults had had less than five years of 
school and thus were considered ^to be functionally 
illiterate.*'" As always, these problems were even 
more pronounced among rural black and hispanic 
populations. In fact, 24.1 percent of all black adults 
and 30.7 percent of all hispanic adults in rural areas 
had dropped out of school by the fifth grade. 

This trend continues today. A recent research 
report indicates that at least 5.3 percent of all rural- 
school-age cf)ildren are not enrolled in any school.^'' 
This represents a nonenroHrrient rate nearly tv^/ice that 
of urban areas. , 

Even when rural children are enrolled and in 
regular attendance, attainment problems persist. No 



matter what standardized testing systems or assess- 
mer»t programs ai3 employed, researchers have 
found that rural schoolchildren consistently rank 
lower than their metropolitan counterparts.''- For 
example, the National Assessment of Education Pro- 
gress indicates that rural children score significantly 
lower than the U.S. average in almost every subject 
area (see table 3).^'" 

Nevertheless \\ inacri ■ f mv ■ 

. , , ,uuib wfiicn com- 

pare icivorably in terms of educational quality with 
their larger and wealthier urban and suburban counter- 
parts. The broad statistics mask these successes and 
tend to divert researchers away from studying the 
characteristics of outstanding small schools. 

Still, attainment statistics are not particularly 
helpful in ascertaining the unique qualities of rural 
education. Since the attainment data for central-city 
schools are similar to those for rural schools, it may 
only confirm that socioeconomic factors such as 
parents' Income and education, which tend to be 
markedly lower in both rural communities and central 
cities, are powerful determinants of student achieve- 
ment everywhere. 

f^uch of what is unique about rural schools and 
school districts defies quanitative analysis or statistical 
description. The slower pace and less pressured 
environment, the spirit of cooperation, the opportunity 
for leadership development, the less formal interac- 
tions among students, staff and parents, and other 
similar qualities which have long been associated 
with rural schools are not' easily measured by the 
tools of educational research. This would be of little 
consequence were it not for the fact that researchers 
and policy makers have tended to discount that which 
they cannot measure. Thus, when rural communities 
opt for these "intangible" qualities (for example, by 
choosing to keep their community school instead of 
busing their children to a large consolidated school 
having a bigger library or more sophisticated equip- 
ment) they are often labeled as "defioienf or "back- 
ward" rather than merely different. 

Efforts to reform education in sparsely populated 
areas must capitalize upon the Strengths, as well as 
correct the deficiencies, of rural schools. Historically, 
reformers have either disparaged the advantages 
inherent In small rural community schools, or have 
taken them for granted. Rural schools can be as- 
excellent and productive as schools anywhere in the 
nation. However, such excellence will not occur by 
default, but rather by deliberate actions aimed at 
building upon what they have, as well as providing for 
what they lack. 
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IS BIGGER BETTER? 

An Overview of Rural School and 

District Organization 



' Schools tend to reflect the society around them. 
Thus, it should no! be surprising to discover that the 
patterns of rural school and district organization 
which have emerged since the turn of the century 
mirror some of the most distinctive characteristics of 
rural America as a whole. The emphasis here will be 
on two of the most important shared characteristics: 
diversity and size.: 

Diversity is a hallmark of rural America. Whether 
measured on the basis of ethnicity, occupational pro- 
files, eayironmental characteristics, socioeconomic 
status, political attitudes or overall quality of lite, rural 
America is a model of heterogeneity. So. too, the way 
in which rural educational services and institutions 
are organized varre-s enormously from state to state. . 

In terms of s"chool district organization, the variety 
seems endless. Hawaii has one'school district which 
encompasses the entire state, while Nebraska has 
1.374 districts.' Most of the southern and border 
states have school districts which are coterminous 
with counties, whereas most northeastern and mid- 
weslern states have districts which are organized 
around towns or were consolidated into multitown 
units. Occasionally, one will even find rural school 
distficts which coincide^with no other existing govern- 
mental units.' Alaska maintains three wholly separate 
groups of school districts (city and borough, regional 
education attendance area, and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs), and Vermont contains seven. legally distinct 
district types. 

In terms of geographic area, there are rural 
school districts on tiny bits of land (such as small 
islands) and — as noted in chapter 1 — others which 
cover several hundred square miles. Some rural 
school districts have thousands of pupils and a dozen 
or more schools, while others operate no schools and 
pay tuition for their pupils to attend school in neigh- 
boring communities. Many rural school districts are ^ 
organized ' to provide comprehensive educational, 
programs from kindergarten through senior high. ■ 
school, but a significant proportion of rural school 
districts operate only elementary schools or only high 
schools, or occasionally, ^nly vocational or othet 
specialized schools. Flgur^ 5, 6 and 7 (while based 



on nonmetropolitan rather than exclusively rural data) 
illustrate the overwhelming diversity, found amon^ 
America's 1 1 .963 nonmetropolitan school districts.-' 

America 'has more than 39.000 public schools 
located in nonmetropolitan communities.'' As might 
be expected, these schools also exhibit highly idip- 
syncratic organizational patterns-. For example, while 
there are thousands of rural schools which serve all 
the children of a few isolated families, there are thou- 
sands more which serve only the secondary school 
students drawn from severaLtowns. and even some 
specialized schools which serve a multicounty region. 
There are" one-teacher rural schools which appear to 
have changed iitlle from their predecessors at the 
turn of the century, and there are rural schools which 
are indistinguishable in every outward respect from 
the misl modern suburban facilities. 

Many rural s'chools offera kindergarten program, 
but a surprisingly large number do not. And. while it is 
"common to find rural schools organized into tradi- 
tional elementary, junior high and senior high school 
arrangements, it is by no means unusual to find .rural 
schools which either offer all grade levels in a single 

t facility or offer seemingly random sequences of three 
or more grades (e.g.. K-3. 4-6. 1-5. 2-4). 

These divergent patterns are not a function of 
regional differences, district size, communitv wealth 
or any other known variable. Rather, 'they seem to be 
the result of tradition, geographic circumstance, 
political considerations, availability of teachers and 
other essentially local factors. 

A key attribute of rural schools is their relatively 
limited size and small scale of operations. Even after 
mgre. than .50 years of consolidation efforts, rural 
schools and school districts remain far smaller than 

.their urban and suburban counterparts (see table 4). 
For example, nonmetropolitan school districts in 
Nebraska. have an average enrollment which is less 
than five percent of the average enrollment of metro- 
politan districts in that state (see table 5). 

Two facts should be remembered in reading 
these two tabfes. First, since "nonmetropolitan" in- 
cludes places up to a population of 50,000. the size 
differences b'etween city schools and districts and 
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••• are s dero'.' 
- of-a \r. ^Jatn 

size. A ' ■ ■ Hec: , m.?;,. 

: I'.ri would pron : "ligfi ^chOL 

•>ize lu so';i(;what larger ano eiemenfary school 
size somewhat smaller than the averages appearing 
in these two tables ^ 

One related point warrants attention. Occasion- 
ally. It is,asserted that rural school arguments are just 
small-school arguments, and that the problems and 
potentials of rural education have equal applicability 
in small, community-controlled schools, no matter 
where they are located. While this statement is not 
completely false, there are two facts which seriously 
compromise Its validity 

First, rural schools, unlike small schools 
elsewhere, must contend w:th unique problems of 
sparstty and isolation This implies more Ihan^simply 
overcoming dtiticullies caused by geography or dis- 



'100. It also refers to the fact tlKit rural schools lend 
" isolated from the educational: governmental and 
'-^omic support systenns found in metropolitan 
1. Moreover, it means that sources of assistance 
: J rural schools {from universities, mental health cen- 
ters, teacher centers, cultural institutions and other 
potential resources) are notably absent in most 
regions. 

Second, small public schools axid school dis- 
tricts fiave become increasingly rare in America s 
■metropolitan centers. Urban schools and districts 
have always been bigger than rural ones, but the gao 
IS growing even greater as declining enrollments in 
the cities and suburbs cause remaining small schools 
to be shut down. Thus, in the near future, small-school 
issues (at le^st in the public domain) will be almo.si 
exclusively rural, for that will be the only place m which 
more than a handful of such schools will continue to 
exist 
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FigLire 5 

U.S. NONMETROPOLITAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY ENROLLMENT SIZE, 1972 
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Figure 6 

U,S, NONMETROPOLITAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY NUMBER OF SCHOOLSOPERATED, 1972 
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. Figure 7 

U,S. NONMETROPOLITAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, BY GRADES PROVIDED, 1972 
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Table 4 



SIZE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1971-72 

^ Total Percentage Number of Average School Number Average 
Enrollment of Total U.S. School District of School 

' Area (K-12) Enrollment Districts Enrollment Schools Enrollment 

All Metropolitan Areas of the U.S. 30,403,000 66% 4781 6,360 47,849 635 
All Nonmetropolitan Areas of 

theU.S. 15,615,000 34% 11,800" 1,323 39,544 395 

U.S^Totai 46.023,000 16,581 2,776 -87.393 527 

fOURCE US BufGMi oi Cfin'=,\jii. 197? Ccnaus of Govprnmenta vol 1 Govomment.n OrgKim/adon {V^n-^^tvnqion. D C US Govurntnenl Pnnttng Olttce Juiv lO'Ji 
table U. dir.o U S Oepartrnont ot Health. Educilion mui Welfare, N;iiional Ct?ntf?r lof Eclucdion Staiistirr.. S.*<>Nsf/cs of Local Public School Syatemr. Pupih; jnO Sf.jf/ f j/' 
/97f (Washtnqtrjn. D C U S Qt'^ff^rnf.-ni Prmiiru; OtKr:*; l975) tcibto A ' ^ 



^ Tables 

SIZE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS Af^iD SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN SELECTED AREAS OF 10 STATES, 1971-72 

Total 

I Enrollment Number of Average School Number Average Schrool 

Area (K-12) School Districts District Enrollment* of Schools Enrollment 

San Francisco ^ -80.796 1 80.796 127 636 

California (Mefro) ' 4.536.458 654 6.936 6.110 ' ,654 

Caiifornta(Nonme\ro) 344.11 1 4U 837 976 ''352 

D'enver- 94,838 * . 94.838 118 *803 

Colorado (Metro) 402.705 35 11.505 600 671 

Colorado (Kipnrpetro) 163.804 146 1.122 517. 317 

District of'Columbia 

'(All Metropolitan) 140.959' • 140.959 200 705 

Hawaii ' . ' ^ 

• (All Metropolitan) 183.063 ; * ' 1. 183.083 21 T ' 868 

Omaha (Douglas County) * 85.112 . 16 5.320 147 579 

Nebraska (Metro) 139.304 45 3.096 ' 262 532 

Nebraska (Nonmetro) " 192.232 1.329 145 1.592 121 

Ne^A^YorkC^ty • 1.149.068 1 1.149.068 897 ^ 1.281 ' 

New York (Metro) .2.990.033 439 6.811 3.507 853 

New York (Nonmetro) 530.280 ' ' 34*1 1.555 940 564. 

^ Philadelphia ' 292.741 1 292.741 275 1.065 

Pennsylvania (Metro) ' ' 1.828.691 343 5.331 3.103 e»89 

Pennsylvania (Nonmetro) 521.529 4.76 2.963 . 1.225 425 

Dallas (Dallas County) ^ 299.234 16 18.702 " 358 836 

Jexas (Metro) 2.040.497 364 - 5.606 2.946 69|B 

Texas (Nonnr.etro) 667.320 772 864 ' 1.973 338 

Vermont (All Nonmetro/ , • . 103.475 ^ . 272- 380 ^ 440 235 

Wyommg (All Nonmetro). ' 85.977^ 70 -^^ 1.228 229 

* SOUf^CE DS Bwroaij ot thf? CfiM'iu'^. J9, J' CcnSiu<i of Governments Vol ^ . Govornmf^nt^tl Otqjnuuition {V^iv.\U\n(]\on. D C US Govfrnrnr-'nt Pnnttnq Oldc'i, Juiv 197J) 
tiitxos 17 rind 19 ■ ' 
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Changes in Rural School 
and District Organization 

No rural education issue has been as long-lived 
or volatile as the'relorm of school and district organ- 
ization. Beginning in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with Horace Mann's advocacy of rural schoo' 
consolidation and continuing unabated even today, 
proposed reforms of the ways in which educational 
services and institutions in rural areas are organized 
have sparked widespread controversy and dissencion. '* 

As a general rule, ru'al school consolidation and 
district reorganization have been supported by in- 
fluential leaders and policy makers in the education 
and business worlds. Informal coalitions of liberal 
reformers, professional education associations, state 
education agencies, urban-oriented business organi- 
zations and leading management experts emerged m 
most states jo champion the cause of bigger schools 
and bigger districts in rural areas. 

The results achieved by these proconso^dation 
forces is a testimony to their power and effectiveness. 
Nearly ,every , state has enacted legislation which 
either mandates or encourages (usually through 
financial incentives) some degree of consolidation 
and reorganization 'in rural school systems. Local 
action usually (though not always swiftly) conrorrried 
to this legislative intent. In fact, lural school and dis- 
trict consolidation ranks as one of the most success- 
fully implemented educational reforms of the p&st 50 
years. Table 6 illustrates the pervasiveness of (his 
reform movement. . ■ 

Opposition to these reforms was (and continues 
to be) both widespread and adamant, In most states, 
the opponents — an eclectic collection of rural parents, 
taxpayers, community leaders, fiscal conservatives, 
libertarians, local educators and urban expatriates — 
were both extremely vocal in their criticisms of con- 
solidation and fiercely dedicated to the preservation 
of their small community schools. 

Ironically, the rural school consolidajion and re- 
organization movement has been opposed most 



venemeniiy oy me gcoups on wnom sucn rororms 
would have the greatest effect and supported most 
strongly by groups on whom the direct effects would 
be minimal. In this sense, rural school consolidation in 
the United States is a classic example ef an externally 
instigated and imposed reform;'that is. one which is 
done to communities rather than by them. 

At best, the anticonsolidaiion forces were- only 
sporadically successful. No state rebuffed consoli- 
dation and reorganization entirely, and only a compar- 
ative handful — such as Nebraska. Vermont. Montana. 
Texas. Michigan, South Dakota. Minnesota and 
Iowa — avoided uniform implem^'^ntation of t-hese 
reforms. Thus, the opposition nationwide appears to 
have only delayed or tempered- the trend toward con- 
solidation, rather than pre* enting it. 

The'case of lllinois'>s illustrative. In 1972. Illinois 
had 1,177 public school districts and ranked second 
among all states in the numbe>" of existing districts/' 
On the surface, it would appear that the anticonsotida- 
tion forces in this state had prevented widespread 
organizational reforms. However, as recently as 
1 945. Illinois had approximately 1 1 .000 public school.^ 
districts. By 1955 (after passage of semipermissive 
consolidation legislation kn.; .vn as the Illinois School 
Survey Act), the number of school districts in Illinois 
had been slashed to just over 2.000. While the eradi- 
cation of 9.000 school districts in one state in one 
decade is amazing, it merely mirrored a burgeoning^ 
national trend. In Illinois, as in most other states', 
neither the consolidaiors nor their opponents entirely 
reached .their goals. But, on balance, it seems clear 
ihat the reformers we^e most successful and influential; 

Organization as a Technical Issue 

Over the years... educational policy' makers and 
researchers have tried to behave as. if consolidation 
and reorganization were strictly technical issyes. 

Heavy emphasis was placed on demonstrating 
that these reforms would result in more economical 
and efficient schools in rural areas. Study after study 



Table 6 

NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCHOOi: DISTRICTS, 

1930-1972, 



Year 

1930 
1940- 

.1950 
1960 
1970 

'1972 



School 
Districts 



128 000 
117.000 
84.000 
40.000 
18.000 
16.960 



Elementary Schools 



jToiall_ 

238,000 
185.000 
128.000 
92.000 
66.000 
64.945 



(1 -Teacher) 

149,000 ■■ 
114.000 ■■ 
60.000 
26.000 
2.000 . 
1.475 



High Schools 
(4.Year) 

' 16.500 
15.000 
10.400 

6.000 

6.500 

N/A 
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was unci^Ml(jk^''n 'o show (h<'it ^•dLica(i(.'']>il if^puls ir? c; 
iK'acner cre''cK''rilials, coufs^' oifonnqs school raciliiios, 
avaiidblo PC|!J!pnu-.'n[ nnd sp* 'Ciah.^xi sorviCi?s) wof'' 
all expanded and.'or improved as a result of sclioot 
ana disfnc! consolidation T[u? infertMU:e was [..peaterllv 
rricide' that thest.' uoqrad(*d inputs would load to gfealof 
succoss not only in college, but in tfie students' adult 
lives as well i' short, leading oolicy makers and 
acadenncs lo.!' ' lUjiariy a! me state and national 
i^-'veis) araut'-a :fia: their studies and resedrcli on tlie 
tec^inical asDeci.-^ of consotiJalion p'roved thcit bigger 
schools and bigc-'.^r school districts werf: in[ip*..'ritly 
better ones 

1'^ '976. a critical analysis oi me literatun;; on ifiis 
tODiC. entitled Econonn/. Effiaencv and Equality The 
Myths of Rural School and Diruncf Cofisolidanofi. was 
published by the National Institute of F.diication ' 
Basically. ?ne reoort atteriipted to show tfiat the tech- 
nical infomia'ion usK'd to justify C(jnsoiidation was 
sevt-velv flawed and unrohabl'.' More snechcallv. it 
sta ' ''^fi ' 

Givea"! tne enthusiasm w'tti wtiicfi consolidation 
was aavocated. one v/ould e.^^.oec; the empirical 
evidence"' saoDOrting ifus poli'/y to be overwiTelm- 
ing It noi jht.' t^vtdence on consolidation is 
■ncomoiete Most of the researcfi not only fails to 
■.Jocun^eri; tfie alleged benefits of consolidation, 
but also taih; to acknowledge potential liabilities 
or pfopi^-'ms With rare exceptions, this body of 
rr^search is metnodologicaily unsound, with 
riirnost every studv open to criticisms severe and 
'.fgniiicant ■►:^noug^ 1 to make lUe findings extreri^ely 
;iisnect The conclusions are. at best, incoriclu- 
sivo and at wo^!^'!. simolv incorrect In siiort. 
!hf".- IS no strong emomca! base to support the 
a-. motions and a^>s^ntions of scfiool cind dis- 
trict consohdation advocate-^ 

fU'! t-orv-.rv.n. :* •■.{ . :>.M'r; ,nid ti^'^i'Micjai 

'1 s'Sr'i-' f'.ffi . • If ' v , • ' ! i > ' ^. .1 cil (,":On'-j.iii- 

datVt'! Mv "1* r-r' ' m; e^^' e^'"; '.iv iftad^'OUrit*' 
rural schools in !n^' 'Jrv.UiC\ Strifes were closeo. and 
sct^or)fs whicn or^.'viouslv nad vc^v little in terms Of 
srtVM.iali/t-'rj cijrnrular offfMinas oi soofusticated re- 
souro^':^ v;^'.'*.> abit"' *o uogmdr' tneir orograriis. Occa- 
sionally, corv.olidcitior] t'7'*ri prrjL;grii .sonK.- cost savinc)s 
afid trie r'.'as^'d ^ffficier^cy 

'It IS aiso clc:ar. hows'Ver, avit in at least as r"nciny 
sitijation^. consolidation s [nW'fits v^ere illusorv 
ivl.any rurril comriiunitr"'". ^v>en"' m/Tced to se.nd tfu.-ir 
chiip^*--'! ionr; di--rirv:<'''; ;0 a'^'r^d consolidat(H.j scliools 
wjpich w^'re no breV"''' !fK;iri !h,r' community scfiools 
t^jl^y rt. 'pi a ceo In addition cohso::dation occurred m 
j/iousaf")ds ot cornmuriiti-^s \n w'^hcIi SLicf^ a dr^s 
reforrTi vvris -:>'i!h^v aon''or^ratt^ nor ri.ec^sssary Otters 
thf.' values of .smallr^ess /^'ro lo-s in tfii-? process c' 
consolidation and ruo-il commuf^Hies lec^.-ived littlf> 
(^.'duca iionaMy or iS';;onomical!v ' rf»turn 

In the fifiri/;iria'yMS. tfiougri. local carfUjmsfancr' 
wa , orobab^r thf kt'y d'''t^.'miinanf rw tlie relritivf^ 
'''frOno''nic rirM ^'dlJCrltlonfll mc^nts. not or^ly of orit--- 
'•*ficht,'r . /. corv\r-S( ?a'*vj ' clicK)!:;. t)ut ai:">0 of tti(^ 
'..onsoiidatio^' [vcj^T' ,. i: .[W ;»'V(^s-; et irnpltM-aentaMon 



In cofTirnunitit'^; fi(jvino four rariisfi.acki-;.'. C'nt'-t»'.ji 'm' 
!.chooi'^ v.Mth an ill-oreoared t<">acivM cind an dvt'MU* 
enrollmeiM ot less tfiari 10 pupils, all loc.it^d wii' ;■ 
1 ()-squar»-^-miie area. ^;cfiooi coresolidation was [so| 
ably a orooi^ous strategy l-iow^.'v^M. in crirafnt/r' . • 
fiaving four vveil-ri^aintairu-.'d. ont'-teacfi^ s school-. 
an excelH.'nt teacher and an average r'nroiifa* 'S* ■ 
approximately 20 students, all spread out ow" 
square-milr; area, school consoltdcition w<i- pM^:sit.i' 
devoid of any economic or educational jus'ificnst.''^ 

Organization as a Political Issue 

The divisive struggles and rriterisr' controv' 
engeridered by school arid district consohdatieri .u 
CLirred not bec:ause of transporiat'On costs, adnii'--: 
trative inefficiencies or curricular olfennce:. o* .i'-- 
other tecfinicaf concerns Rather, it was {and ^ti: 
the battlegrOLind ori wfuch larger gaestion- o^ v.i 
and control have traditionally been fouote out j 
areas 

Rural partfots and taxpayers mav fJi'/MS- ^ 
with their schools, but they are adamant in <i,^s»*e '" 
tfieir ability, and, right, to control thes(.' scnooi' 
larly, r^ariy rural people have vaiuf'd fiavino a ;-.m^»'' 
in th'^ corrmiunity more tfian t^^ey iia.vn vaiii'^d 
r* ^sources educators associated wlt^' > onsoiid<i ^ 
Tnus. consolidation is essentially a: political i'-. 
r.Vrier tfian an educa'tiorial or econofPic onr' i^.^^ • 
rwavs involves a choice ariiong values, not -imr-; v 
cnoicn among "objective" facts- 

. On. !he basis of.currerit knov.' ledge arto u' 
standing, five conclusions seeni evideni 

1 Tfiat "good" schools - and "bad" ".rhoo' 
Miowever 'defineo) crnnr,' in all sca^^ r.(.i'j( .C : 
improvement and economic efficM'uav arc 
real challenges, and schools of (^very si/r> ■ 
benefit frori^ efforts in this direction. Hc^wc"- 
tfiere iS simply no basis for the belief tfiat !"na^ " 
a schpol {Or district) bigger is likely to m,ik>- ' 
better' 

2. After more than 30 years of. i^xpenencf v;." 
schooi-and district consohdation. it i^, ci'Sif i' 
consolidation lias not lived up to the claims mao» 
'by Its supporters. By and large, the benofiis fi-iw 
been exaggerated and the liabilities simr^iy 
ignored - . 

/> While some schools and 'districts can b»'n.'* ' 
econoriiically or educationally by consolidatme 
such places are a distinct minority and ar^ on- 
coming increasingly rare In niost case's, itu': fa^ 
f7iore sensible lo devise creative ways of h'nno' 
trig resources to children, ratfier than fo'cir^a 
criiidren to go long distances for these resouro^ ■ 
However, in all cases, local circumstance shr)iiio 
be the key determinant of consolidatiof Vs nv.si' . 

'I Any decision about consolidation involves to,:'.]''- 
offs To some individuals, '^getting what biq scfior^. . 
and districts can offer (e.g.. morc^earnprTKyv 
more specialists} is Vv'ortf^ trie (:os! s (»> a 
of a community institution, more tr ansoor ta'K 
and reduced participation m scnooi and c^'s)- 
Curr'cular' activitu^s) To other mdividurii s 



beneliis are not worth what must be given up to 
ge! them 

5 The Decision to consolidale-should ho\ be made 
hastily or without careiui consideration' of its 
likely effects Unlike most educational decisions 
(for example, the phoice of textbooks), consoli- 
dation IS almost irreversible. Once old schools 
nave been closed, new ones built, and new 
Du.-.es and equipment purchased, it is very diffi- 
cult to go back to the way things were, even if 
consolidation doesn't work out well 

Legislative Alternatives 

In every region of the country, state legislatures 
are once again having *to confront issues of rural 
school and dis:rict organization in some states, 
declining ei ailments are sparking this renewed in- 
lefest In others, school finance reforms, a dissatis- 
faction with current organizational patterns, or al- 
temois to increase :3tate control of education provide 
the impetus 

However, there are two new trends m this latest 
round of legislative debates which are likely to'affect 
t^ie eventual outcome 

Fif;;t cill of the pressure is not in favor of consoli- 
(i<\'->':^] (,is i! has largely bervi [fi ine past) Many rural 
communities are unhappy with the results of past 
consolidations and are actively seeking either greater 
decentralization or. at least, readjustments m the pat- 
terns of consolidation. 

S^^cond. the edLicaticn ptofession is becoming 
ir:crfnstnqtv divided on thf.^ merits of consolidation 
This IS particularly 'important because the profes- 
sion s enthusiastic and nearly monolithic support for 
tms reform was a powerful influence on many state 
legislators Today, a significant group of educators 
are expressing their diserichantment with consolida- 
tion as a strategy for rural educational improvement. 
.1 , well as recognizing that there aie soRie genuine 
advantages to smatlness which have been ignored too 

Thus, with rare exceptions, the prospects for 
passing new legislation which mandates rural school 
and district consolidation are rather dim. At the other 
end of^the spectrum, legislation destx^ned to dissolve 
pa.sl consolidations, or to make all decisions about 
school and district organization a local, rather than a 
^,tate. responsibility is even less likely to be enacted. 

Nevertheless, this does not imply that nothing 
can. or should, be done in this area. There are several 
rnore moderate legislative alternatives available 
which warrant serious consideration. These legisla- 
tive alternatives are 

, Abolish or prevent the passage of all man- 
datory consolidation or reorganization legislation. 
Given current information.*<> there is no compelling 
economic~-or educational justification for requiring all 
.scf'ioois or districts of a certain type or size to con- 
solidate While It IS conceivable that consolidation 
would be beneficial in some cases, it is even more 
hkeiv that any blanket cor.solidation would end up . 



including communities for which such a reform is 
unnecessary, inappropriate or even harmful. Permis- 
sive legislation in this area is a far more sensible 
alternative, 

2. Eliminate all direct and indirect incentives 
to consofidatfe or reorganize. Many states offer sub- 
stantial financial rewards to large schools and dis- 
tricts and/or financial inducements to communities 
willing to consolidate. For example, some states reim- 
burse local districts for a high perceniBge of the costs 
of building a large school, but only offer a low percent- 
age reimbursement for smaller schools Similarly, 
some states pay all the additional transportation costs 
for districts which agree to consolidate their schools. 
There are two basic problems with these types of 
incentives; they discriminate against small schools 
and districts which have decided that remaining small 
IS the best option for their community, and they force 
rural communities which are relatively poor to consoli- 
date whether or not it is educationally advantageous 
to do so. School systems which determine that con- 
solidation would be educationally benefiqial but can'l 
manage it on existing resources should have access 
to limited transition funds from the stale. Beyond thai, 
states should ensure that consolidation becomes a 
fiscally neutral alternative for local communities. 

3. Establish a program of appropriate tech- 
nical assistance to small rural schools and school 
districts. Small schools deserve more attention. The 
emphasis on bigness has largely preempted serious 
discussion and research on methods of maintaining 
and improving existing small schools and districts. 
This neglect should be .orrected not only because 
most small schools have the potential to achieve 
excellence. buT also because ignoring such schools 
has not maae them go away, nor has it helped the 
children attending such schools receive the best edu- 
c^ation possible. Legislation could be enacted which 
directs the state education agency, state institutions of 
higher education or other appropriate groups to offer 
a full range of technical assistance services to small 
rural communities. However, it is imperative mat this 
assistance be appropriate — that is. directed toward 
creating bettei rural schools rather than replacing 
them with second-hand imitations of urban/suburban 
schools 

4. Create a special classification system for 
very small or isolated rural schools and school 
districts. In mbst states, there are some rural schools 
and districts which are so isolated that any kind of 
consolidation either imposes unreasonable hardships 
or IS a logistical impossibility. Legislation which identi- 
fies such situations has already been enacted in 
several states, including Texas. Washington and 
Maine. The purpose in developing this classification 
is. first, to enc^ure the eligibility of these schools and 
districts for certain kmds of special attention and 
assistance and. second, to create 'a mechanism 
under which they can be exempted*from inappropriate 
and irrelevant state standards. Alternative standards' 
for schools and distnck receiving this classification 



should be developed coqoeralively by the slate legis- 
latures, state boards of educattbn, state education 
agencies and local school systems in remote rural 
areas 

5. Ensure that consolidated schools and 
districts are accountable to their small rural 
members. An emerging problem in many states is 
that small rural communities which, either by man- 
date or voluntarily, have consolidated their schools 
are now finding that they have tittle influence on of" 
control over the cofisolidated unit When several 
small rural units are fnerged with a larger town unit, 
the town nearly always dominates the new consoli- 
dated unit Similarly, com.muniiies which "tuition out" 
their children to neighboring districts find thai they 
have no voice m the operation of their childien's 
schools- Legislation is needed which redresses this' 
imbalance and ends rural exclusion This can be 
accomplished by altering the makeup of consohdated- 
unit school boards, by creating school-silo governing 
councils, or by instituting other accountability mech- 
anisms. 

6. Alternatives to consolidation and reorgani- 
zation should be encouraged and developed. 

Regionaiizing such expensive programs as vocational 
education and special education is one alter.native to 
consohdaiing entire schools and distiicts. A ran ;o of 
helpful support services can be provided by regional 
units to schools and districts 'that want lo remain 
small Other alternatives include the establishment of 
an Itinerant (i e . circuit rider) teacher corps system 
using specia'-SLibject teachers, paraprofessionals. 
teaching assis'tants and tutors to compensate for 



instructional weakness in rural schools, or the estab-, 
iishmerii of voluntary collaboralives for special- 
interest activities. Once again, the underlying prerTiise 
IS that resources can be brought to children, rather 
than forcing children to go long distances to gel to the 
resources. The benefits of smallness can be coupled 
with the benefits of specialization. Legislatures should 
do all they can to foster innovative developments 
such as these in their state's rural areas 

Conclusions 

While the policy of rural school and district con- 
solidation is not totally devoid of wortfi. its strengtlns 
have been greatly exaggerated, its weaknesses often 
ignored, and its overall merits as a strategy for educa- 
tional reform and improvement overstated and over- 
sold . . ■ 

Despite the massive human and financial invest- 
ments mad^'on 'ts behalf, consolidation has not 
dramatically alleviated the educational problems 
endemic to rural areas. More importantly, consoli- 
dated units have not proven more successful than 
existing small schools and small districts— which 
have had to make do with relatively meager resources 
and professional attention. 

State legislatures have a unique opportunity — 
and obligation — to learn from the excesses of the 
consolidation movement, correct present inequities 
and assume a^leadership role in developing patterns 
of rural school and district organization which are 
sensible, appropriate and beneficial to all concerned 
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FINANCING 

AMERICA'S RURAL SCHOOLS: 
The Agony and the Equity 



For state legislatures, school finance has become 
the educational issue ol the 1970s. In state at^.er 
state, the collection and distribution of funds for 
, public education have "inspired controversies which 
are as politically volatile as they are technically com- 
plex. Thus. It IS not surprising that current debates 
about rural education focus on tax rates, funding 
formulas and other financial considerations as often 
as they focus on more purely educational concerns. 

This new emphasis on educational revenues and 
resources is by no means a random occurrence. 
Rather, it is the predictable consequence^of the clash 
among three major trends in education. 

The first trend is one of expansion. The educa- 
tional innovations of the 1960s created a momentum 
for expanding the range of'services that schools 
provide and the constituencies to be served Career 
education, arts and humanities education, consumer 
edutation. 'early childhood education, community 
education, nutrition education/ population education, 
e'ducation for all handicapped, education for the gifted 
and talented, lifelong learning — these are examples 
of program areas in the public schools which have 
either been created or significantly enlarged in this 
decade. Needless to say. the provision of appropriate 
and useful programs in all these areas come^ with a 
substantial price tag attached. Coupling these new 
costs with mounting inflation (especially in fixed-cost 
areas such as fuel) inevitably results in strong pres- 
sure for increased revenues. 

However, in the past few years, this. expansionary 
trend has come into direct conflict with th6 second 
major U.S. education trend— that is. the trend toward 
retrenchment The hallmark of this second trend is 
decline — more , specifically, declining enrollm.ents, 
declining confidence in the schools, and a declining 
willingness to pay more taxes. Taken together, this 
trend (as expressed through California's passage of* 
Proposition 1,3.' the "back to basics" and "accounta- 
bility" movements and the vyidespread defeat of 
school bond issues) constitutes a powerful force 
against any expansion efforts. There is broad^based 
support for Ihe notion that governmental services of 
all kinds (including education) can. and. should, be 
made more economical and more efficient 



The third trend legislators must take into account 
today involves the push for equity in educational 
finance. Court decisions (as in the Serrano. Rodriguez 
and Robinson cases) make it clear that whether edu- 
cational revenues are rising or declining, they must be 
equitably collected ahd equitably distributed. Conse- 
quently, school finance reform has had to go beyond 
simply providing a minimal "foundation" of education 
funds to every school and move toward the loftier goal 
of creating genuine equality among taxpayers, schools, 
districts. ' and students. Whether the standar'd 
employed involves Usc3\ neutrality, equalized expen- 
ditures or compensatory inputs, the fact remains that 
this movement toward equity has had. and will con- 
tinue to have, a profound effect on the educational 
initiatives of state legislatures. 

The effects of all three of these trends have cer- 
tainly been felt by rural schools and school districts 
across the country. Yet. many state legislatures have 
not been responsive'to the unique financial prob'e^ns 
and needs of their state's rural commi nities. 

For example, few statewide studies havp been 
conducted which accurately assess the effects of 
various school finance reforms on rural schools and 
districts. In most cases, state legislators and policy 
makers simply do noi have access to reliable research 
which suggests either how or to what extent rural 
schools are helped or hindered by pending school 
finance reforms. Similarly, there are currently no 
national or regional studies that systematically com- 
pare the effects of divergent state and federal school 
finance mechanisms on .America's rural school 
systems. Far too often, these effects are expressed 
(and simultaneously obscured) by "averages" or 
"standard deviations." Thus, there is presently a 
critical need for statewide research efforts which 
directly confront the vexing problems of financing 
public education in sparsely settled areas. 

In the absence of a set of reliable and rigorous 
analyses of rural school finance issues, it is difficult 
(and inappropriate) to make sweeping generalizations 
about what the problems are and how they can best 
be solved. Nevertheless, the three issues which must 
be dealt with in virtually ail rural districts (wealthy as 
well as poor) are sources of revenue, the inherent 
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Table 7 



FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SHARES OF EDUCATIONAL REVENUE IN THE 

UNITED STATES, 1919-1976 

(in perconi'iqes) 



Year 

1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 
1949-50 
1959-60 
1969-70 
1976-77 



Local Share 

83.2 
82.7 
68.0 
57.3 
66.5 
52.1 
48.4 



State Share 

16.5 
16.9 
3(3.3 
39.8 
39.1 
39.9 
43.4 



SOURCES US D*.'r,-irfmpni H»>,i;th Eflucttmn.. 
Go^.rfnrnon! Prinlmq Oflit •• Jun-' l^/Hi p 67 ,fn<, 
Office \Vjf':h V'jTHi u -l.t 



'.tl V^'-ifarp Nation. li Ct'ot'-r tf^r Ed'u' aimf, S!at(<;lM:>, 



(if tancition of,if(!,f(C 



Federal Share 

0.3 
0.4 
1.8 
2.9 
4.4 
8.0 
8.2 

DC us Gf>v*MrMTi.'nt P-i 



costs of rural schools, and the distribution ol educa- 
tional revenues. Each will now be briefly considered. 

Sources of Revenue 

Since the financing ol American schools tradi- 
tionally has been the responsibility ot individual com- 
munities, the majority ol the costs have been borne by 
the local school district. Only in recent years has the 
combined state and lederal contribution to school 
expenditures risen to equal the local share (see table 
7). In 1976. about 49 percent ol school lunds was 
raised locally (usually via a locally established tax rate 
on assessed property value). 42 percent was contri- 
buted by the state, and 9 percent was paid by the 
federal government. ' 

Once agam though, diversity is the rule For ' 
example, the Jovel of linancial support lor education 
conning from local sources varies Irom practically 
> zero in the centralized educational systen^i ol Hawaii 
ic rif?arly 90 percent in New Hampshire with its strong 
No}.v England tradition ol local autonomy. ' Federal 
.uppon varjes trom 23 percent in Mississippi, with its 
high concentration of rural poverty, to less than lour 
percent in New Hampshire. Michigan and Connecticut ' 
The tendency in all states is toward increased state 
support. Yet. the costs of education have sometimes 
risen more rapidly than the available aid. Vermont's 
state aid. for example, has increased in actual dollars, 
but decreased in relative terms from 38 percent of the 
budget in 1 968 to 22 percent in 1 976.'' 

Given the importance of the local property tax in 
financing rural school systems, it is inevitable that 
controversy surrounds this particular source of 
revenue. Economists are split as to whether the net 
effect of the tax is regressive, progressive or propor- 
tional^ Some observers argue that the property tax is 
an accuraie measure of wealth, while others believe it 
only reflects artificially . inflated land' values. This 
debate is further complicated by the fact that.' in most 
states, the property tax is the only tax which local 



residents can directly vote to raise or lower. As the 
passage of Proposition 13 in California has demon- 
strated, the property tax serves as a lightning rod for 
antitaxation sentiments as much as it serves as a 
mechanism for financing schools. 

Despite these complications, there is one central 
fact about the use of local property taxes to finance 
rural schools which must be remembered. Put simply. 
property taxes pose a particular hardship for rural 
citizens who tend to be "property rich" but "income 
poor."'' Whether or not this tax accurately reflects 
wealth is an open question. However, it is clear that it 
does a poor job of reflecting "ability to pay,"'' A 
recent simulation by the Education Commission of the 
States showed that ruraJ districts tended to have high 
assessed property values per pupil but low income 
per pupil as compared to urban and suburban dis- 
tricts.^ For example, in Colorado, central-city d^tricts 
had a 25 percent lower property value per pupil than 
their rural counterparts, yet these same city districts 
registered a 27 percent higher median family income.'^ 
In practical terms, this means that rural residents 
(particularly commercial farmers, ranchers and other 
individuals having sizable land holdings) pay a dispro- 
portionately high level of property taxes. A 1977 study 
of taxes in Vermont made this clear when it noted that 
the average farnrier pays $200 in property taxes for 
every $1000 of income, while the average nonfarmer 
pays$2a^^^ 

When one also remembers that rural areas rarely 
have an industrial property base to offset the burden 
on personal property and that many rural communi- 
ties (particularly in Appalachia and the South) are 
genuinely impoverished by any standard, it becomes 
obvious that relying upon local property taxes as a 
major revenue source for rural schools is neither 
equitable nor economically sound. 

.In recent years, various states have introduced 
reforms to offset the unfair burden of property tax on 
low-Income landowners and to resolve discrepancies 
between potential value and use value of nonresi- 
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dentiai land. The most common solution to the prob- 
lem of re.gressivity is a property tax rebate for specified 
categories of residents — in most cases the elderly, 
the poor and the disabled. Twenty-eight states offer 
- some form of property tax relief. Another modification 
to handle the second form of inequity is a differential 
assessment rate. Land that is sparsely settled and 
that produces little income, such as forest land and 
some agricultural t-md. is assessed at a reduced 
percentage of market value, Minnesota and South 
Carolina, for example, assess agricultural property at 
lower rates than residential property. Presently there 
are bills pending before other state legislatures to do 
the same.'' 

In a system full of complications and inequities, 
problems are made even more difficult by the fact that 
persons responsible for assessing rural land are often 
untrained townspeople, chosen or elected out of 
patronage or friendship rather than because they 
possess specific skills. The position of town or county 
listor or assessor is a highly political position affecting 
the wealth of the entire area. Listors sometimes at- 
tempt to correct for inequities by undervaluing property, 
and statewide standards are difficult to maintain in 
decentralized states with hundreds of independent 
school districts. 

Inherent Costs of Rural Education 

The frugality and financial conservatism of 
farmers and other rural residents is legendary through- 
out the United States. Yet, ironically, the schools run 
by these same economy-minded rural citizens- are 
routinely assailed outside the rural community as' in- 
efficient and uneconomical. 

Are rural taxpayers spendthrifts when it comes 
to public education, or do their critics share some 
basic misunderstandings about the economic 
realities of rural schools and district::^'?' Available 
evidence would indicate the latter. In fact, a strong 
case can be made that rural schools and districts use 
the. financial resources available to them in as wise 
and effective a manner as any of their urban and 
suburban counterparts. 

The most important and unique feature of rural 
school finance lies in the higher costs associated with 
sparsity of population. A relatively sparse population 
base is. of course, a defining characteristic of any 
rural area. Thus, higher costs which arise as a conse- 
quence of this sparsity must be regarded as one of the 
economic facts of rural life rather than as evidence of 
wastefulness or as costs which can be erased by 
stricter expenditure controls. 

A prominent example of these higher inherent 
costs involves transportation. In urban and suburban 
communities, the catchment area of/most schools is 
small enough to allow a sizable py&rcer/age of the 
students to walk to school-, while (/therdare able to 
utilize public - transportation. Thos!eurl?4in/suburban 
Students riding school buses go on good roads for a 
d^stance which rarely exceeds a few miles (except in 
the casSe of busing for desegregation purposes). 



By contrast, the catchment areas of rural 
schools, particularly in the wake of widespread con- 
solidation, are typically several times larger than in 
metropolitan places In some regions of the country, it 
IS common lor a single rural school to draw its student 
body from an area of more than 50 square miles. 
Since relatively lew rural students live within walking 
' distance of their school and public transportation is al! 
but nonexistent, many more rural students ride school 
buses (e g . 75 percent in predominantly rural West 
Virginia versus 46 percent in mostly urban New 
Jersey) lor longer distances over poorer roads. The 
cost implications are obvious. Thus, it is not surprising 
to discover that in 1974. a rural state like North 
Dakota spent $172 per pupil on transportation, whereas 
an urban state like Rhode Island spent only S85. Any 
further moves toward the consolidation of rural schools 
will only exacerbate the inherent economic disadvan- 
tages these schools face in areas such as transportation. 

The cost of specialized programs and services 
also IS higher in rural schools due to sparsity. Rural 
school districts usually have such a low incidence of 
students with a particular handicap or special need 
that it is' impossible to provide appropriate programs 
economically. There is simply no cost-ellective way to 
offer appropriate educational opportunities in a rural 
school district having one blind child, two deaf children, 
three mentally retarded children, a-.d four children 
having various physical handicaps. The economies of 
providing specialized vocational or academic offerings 
are equally bleak for rural schools. 

Population sparsity also ensures that rural dis- 
tricts will have relatively high per-pupil costs lor 
energy, administrative overhead, equipment and 
materials, and the maintenance ana construction ol 
school lacdities. There are- certain minimum lixed 
costs which schools must bear regardless ol their 
enrollment. Having lewer students over which to 
spread these costs inevitably means that the per-pupif 
costs will be higher in rural schools. 

These higher inherent costs have not gone un- 
noticed. In lact. consolidation advocates used these 
lacts to justily the creation ol bigger schools and 
districts in ruraP areas. They reasoned that "econ- 
omies o"f scale" would be achieved through consoli- 
dation at both the school and district levels. . 

However, in making these arguments, they either 
lorgot or ignored two essential economic considera- 
tions. The first is that rural citizens had already made 
numerous concessions to frugality over the years. By 
paying salaries well below the standards ol metropoli- 
tan districts, they relinquished the opportunity to 
ellectively compete for highly credentialed teachers 
and administrators, but were able to retain lower 
pupil-teacher ratios. By utilizing extensive volunteer 
assistance and in-kind contributions from the com- 
munity, by hiring generalists who could perform 
multiple roles in the schools, and by promoting individu- 
alized instruction instead of extensive formal course 
offerings, rural schools were able to ease the financial 
burdens confronting them. 

But. most of all. rural residents offset the inherent 
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costs of sparsity by simply ••doing wilhoul." By and 
large, rural schools opted lo stick to their conception 
of the '•basics"" and resisted the temptation to buy lots 
of fancy equipment, construct expensive facilities, 
and adopt very sophisticated and specialized curricu- 
lar areas and offerings Whatever the educational 
merits of these decisions (and a reasonable case can 
be made both for and against the decisions on educa- 
tional grounds), it is ciear that tney enabled rural dis- 
tricts to keep their overall per-pupil expenditures m 
linewithmetropoiitanon.es 

The second mistake made by consolidators was 
their refusal to take seriously the diseconomies of 
bigger, more sophisticated schools Transportation 
has already been cited os .a key cost which rose 
dramatically with consolidation Yet. there were 
several other expenses which grew as the size of rljral 
schools and districts grew ' For example, personnel 
costs tended to rise substantially after a consolida- 
tion. To make the merger politically palatable, admin- 
istrators {and often teachers as well) weVe assured 
that no one would lose their job. So, instead of replac- 
ing the three former superintendents with one (a move 
tiiat would save some money), it v^as far moie com- 
mon for the new district to pick one. of the three to be 
the new superintendent and then hire the remaining 
two as assistant superintendents (with no resultant 
savings). Similarly, when old districts merged, the 
common pract-ce was to "level up" everyone's salary 
to meet the schedule of (he highest-paying disti-ict. 
And. finally, in order to keep their promises, consoli- 
dated districts recruited more specialized and highly 
credentialed staff members, even though the salaries 
they commanded were often significantly higher than 
those of the generalists they replaced. Far from 
saving money, consolidated rural schools had to 
greatly increase pupil-teacher ratios m order to even 
approximate former spending levels. 

In addition to these straightforward diseconomies 
of consolidation, some hidden costs of bigness are 
beginning to come to light For example, researchers 
are finally beginning to document that the alienation 
which tends to be a by-oroduct of schools becoming 
bigger has a startlingly high price tag attached to it. A 
recent study released by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation not only estimates that the U.S. school vandal- 
ism and property daniage bill runs into hundreds of 
^millions of dollars each year, but also that the iricidence 
'of vandalism increases as school and community size 
increase.' • Beyond the direct costs of vandalism, big 
schools have nsing insurance costs, growing security 
budgets, and other protection-related costs. Similarly, 
some observers have speculated that the ever-in- 
creasing defeat of-school bond issues is. at least in 
part, a result of a declining sense of ownership among 
parents and taxpayers-as schools and districts get 
bigger and more remote. 

The conclusions to be drawn here are: 
• That rural schools are burdened by sohne unique. 

and largely unavoidable, financial burdens; 
•'That rural schools (particularly small schools in 
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remote areas) have already made major efforts 
to economize and that any further economy push 
is likely to be punitive rather than helpful, and 

• That school consolidation and district reorgani- 
zation are not likely to solve the financial problems 
facing rural schools and districts. 

As a 16-state review of school finance concluded, 
in part- 
States with fewer districts exhibit as much dis- 
parity in expenditures as those with many districts 
. states with a small number of districts appear 
to have as much variation in per-student valua- 
t.on as states with a large number of districts. ' ' 

Distribution of State Education Funds 

After decades of stability, state school finance 
systems are experiencing a period of major upheaval. 
Today legislators are being pressured from all sides— 
by professional and special-interest groups seeking 
an expansion of school-based services, by taxpayer 
groups seeking major reductions in {he financial 
burden of public services, by court decisions which 
establish constraints'on the collection and distribution 
of state revenues, by congressionally established 
priorities and programs, and by any other group per- 
ceiving Itself as having a vested interest in the out- 
come of the school finance debate. 

The specific ways in which state-level school 
finance reform will alter rural schools and districts 
remains largely unknown. Given the diversity of 
America's rural communities and the variance among 
state finance systems, it is unlikely that the effects will 
be uniform, in most states, ruralness. per se. has not 
been an explicit factor shaping the distribution of 
state aid to education. Thus, how well rural schools 
and districts will fare in these reforms largely depends 
on their own characteristics. 

To date, ii appears that rural districts char- 
acterized by low property wealth and low income have 
been significantly aided by recent school finance 
reforms.^'' Other kinds of rural districts, such as those 
found in prosperous farming areas of the IVIidwest. do 
not seem to have reaped many appreciable benefits 
through these reforms. However, the effects of declin- ' 
ing enrollments (and subsequent adjustments in state 
aid formulas) have confounded one's ability to project 
long-term impacts 

Another factor complicating the net effect of 
state aid to rural scho'ols lies in the fact that several 
states continue to provide conflicting financial incen- 
tives, in other words, by offering both compensation 
for sparsity and incentives to consolidate, states like 
New York. Arkansas and Montana present rural dis- 
tricts with contradictory signals as to where their 
financial well-being lies. It would appear, however, 
that these are temporary problems arising as states 
shif-t from their historic preference for consolidation to 
their emerging preference for sparsity adjustments in 
the distribution of state aid toeducation. 

'In 25 of the 50 states, density of population 
and/or scale are now perceived as special needs, and 
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some effort has been made to correct for the inherent 
differences m rural school costs. Some of the policies 
adopted to deal witn sparsity in our rural states are 
described below. 

• IDAHO combines both sparsity andscale factors. 
If an elementary school is more than 10 miles 
from another elementary school, or if a secondary 
school IS more than 15 miles from another 
secondary school, the average daily attendance 
(the basis for the state aid) is increased inversely 
with Size. For example, for state aid purposes, an 
elementary school with between 200 and 299 
pupils would be increased by 10 percent while 
the enrollment of a school with 50 to 100 students 
wpuld be given a multiplier of 25 percent. 

• MONTANA establishes a per-pupil expenditure 
that varies with school size (e.g.. for an elemen- 
tary school of 50 students, the guaranteed 
amount would be $836 per pupil, and for a school 
of 350. it would be S639 per pupil). The state pro- 
vides what the statewide property tax does not 
raise. 

^ NEBRASKA increases the per-pupil support 
according to population density, as follows: 

Percent 

Density State Aid Added 



3-4 per square mile 
2-3 per square .rule 
1-2 per square mile 
Less than 1 



10% 
207o' 
307o 
40% 



• NEW MEXICO employs linear formulae both for 
schools with fewer than 200 students and for 
districts with fewer than 4,000 students. The add- 
on is used to increase thQ attendance figure that 
is used to calculate state aid. For example, the 
enrollment multiplier for an elementary school is 
(1 -enrollment/200) and the corresponding multi- 
plier for a district is (1-enrollment/4.000) x ,15. 

• UTAH uses a table to choose the weight given 
for school size. Assuming that the schools are 
considered to be necessarily small, assistance is 
given to compensate for diseconomies of scale. 

• COLORADO assigns "bonus pupils" to small at- 
tendance centers according to tables established 
by the state. These centers must be a specified 
number of miles from other schools to qualify. 

• MAINE uses geographic isolation grants to ad- 
just the per-pupil allocation.'^' 

Legislative Alternatives 

Ensuring equity for rural schools and districts 
requires that legislators be senstive to the unique 
financial constraints under which these units operate. 
As Raclrel Tompkins has noted: 

The general policy framework for state school 
finance should be governed by the goals of 
adequacy, stability, equity, and. flexibility. Each 
child should be provided with adequate resources 
to learn, regardless of the child's place of resi- 
dence. The finance system should provide 
school districts with predictable and. stable 
levels of resources. Equity requires that dif- 



ferences in the level of dollars per pupil among 
districts should be based on differences m the 
educational needs of children and not on the 
accidents of property wealth and income level. 
Finally, finance plans should allow local districts 
the flexibility lo develop educational programs 
most suitable to community needs ' ' 

The nine rural school finance alternatives which 
state legislators should consider are as follows 

1. Assume an increased proportion of total 
educational costs. Currently, the average state 
share of educational expenditures is below 50 percent, 
with some predominantly ' rural states such as New 
Hampshire and Nebraska providing less than 20 per- 
cent of total education dollars. In order to achieve 
even a semblance of district equalization, a signifi- 
cant increase in the amount and proportion of state 
funding of education is necessary. In all but a few 
states (e.g. ones with very productive agricultural land 
and/or considerable rural wealth) increased state aid 
will benefit boln rural taxpayers and rural school 
systems. 

2. Distribute state aid on the basis of need 
rather than equal dollars per pupiL Flat grants to 
school districts should either be eliminated or 
reduced to an absolute minimum. State aid should 
provide proportionately greater assistance to districts 
having high per-pupil costs (because of isolation, 
children with special needs, or other problems) and/or 
low property wealth and/or /ow income. A variety of 
mechanisms can be employed to achieve this kind of 
rdistribution. many of which are described in a 1976 
publication of the National Conference of Statef Legis- 
latures entitled School Finance Reform — A Legis- 
lators' Handbook.^^ 

3. Pay extraordinary energy costs, transpor- 
tation costs and capital expenditures with state 
funds. Two categories of costs that fall heavily on 
rural areas are capital outlay and transportation. It 
would be extremely beneficial to rural.districts if those 
costs could be assumed by state funds. Substantial 
benefits would also accrue to urban districts; there- 
fore, state assumption may be politically feasible. 

Florida and IVIaryland have fully assumed the 
costs of construction. Careful analysis of the out- 
comes of full state funding there should provide 
guidance to other states. Even if paying total capital 
outlay bills is politically impossible, other'more limited 
reforms of capital expenditure would benefit rural 
areas. First, information systems should be developed 
at the state level which describe the existing stock of 
schoot buildings. Only a few states have such 
systems. Second, .the 25 states that contribute little or 
.nothing' toward capital costs should provide some 
assistance. Third, states should allow their higher 
credit ratings to be used by locaTdistricts when 
borrowing for capital expenditures. These three short- 
range steps would benefit children in rural districts 
and would not preclude possible full assumption of 
capital costs in the future.^ ' 

Transportation costs vary with geography. Rural 
districts are saddled with higher proportional costs 



because c'r\\\6"'-.^ are scattered over a large territory 
This IS a particular problem given rising fuel costs. 
There seems to be little sense in limiting instructional 
dollars in poor rural districts by requiring local 
districts to pay for transportation Similarly, in those 
states where desegregation plans 'involving transpor- 
tation a''e a reality, urban districts may well join with 
rural ones to urge state legislative support for greater 
transportation subsidies 

Energy costs are also rising at an alarming rate 
Few rural schools have the firiaf^icial capacity to 
absorb these costs without making programmatic 
cuts. States should aid schools by direct subsidies 
and/or grants to renovate rural facilities so that they 
become more energy-elficier^t 

4. Establish state sparsity payments for 
isolated rural school districts. In every region of the 
country, there are school districts which, because of 
climate, terrain or distance, are genuinely isolated. 
Usually, such schools bear abnormally high, but un- 
avoidable, costs per pupil. States should provide extra 
resources (financial, human and --naterial) lo such 
schools in order to ensure, first, 'nat their students 
have adequate educational opportunities and. second, 
that rural taxpayers are not unfairly burdened. Linking 
sparsity payments to the "'remote, but necessary" 
school classification system described in the previous 
chapter IS one way of ensuring that only those schools 
which deserve such payments will actually receive 
them 

5. Inaugurate a system of differential assess- 
ments of property for'tax purposes. Ideally, taxes 
for education should be collected on the basis of both 
property and income and should factor in one's "abil- 
ity to pay."" However, since property taxes are cu^ 
rently the major source of education revenue, it is 
important to inject a measure of equity into this tax . 
through a system of differential assessments. Basic- 
ally, this means tfiat property would be ciassrfied 
according to type (for example, industrial, commercial, 
residential and agricultural) vind taxed- at differing 
rates. It is particularly important to ensure that agri- 
cultural land and other open spaces are taxed according 
to their actual use and productivity rather than their 
potential (or speculative) value. This system would be 
particularly helpful to rural areas and would help stem 
the general decline of the rural economy. States 



interested m this idea must be prepared to f. nance 
rigorous training programs for assessors and other 
relevant personnel and to expand their state iax 
departments 

6.. Prevent the passage of legislation which 
mandates or encourages school district reorgani- 
zation. This alternative was discussed in detail in the 
previous chapter. The evidence shows that reorga- 
nizing rural school districts to create larger units is an 
ineffective and counterproductive method of school 
finance reform. If further tax-Base equalization is 
deemed desirable, there are many proposals to 
develop regional tax collection areas which leave the 
governance and operation of schools in existing 
districts. 

7. Enact legislation which requires new state 
mandates for education to be accompanied by the 
state funds necessary to implement them. Few 

things make state officials angrier than federally 
mandated programs which arrive unaccompanied by 
the necessary funds. SJate legislators must resist the 
temptation to adopt this practice themselves when 
enacting legislation mandating local programs. 

8. Require the state education agency to dis- 
tribute the federal funds it controls in an equitable 
manner. There is a widespread suspicion among rural 
educators and community leaders that rural school 
districts receive a disproportionately low percentage 
OT the federal education funds which are channeled 
through the states. Legislators should act to ensure 
that all school districts, regardless of size or geo- 
graphic 'ocation. receive their fair share of state- 
aaministered federal funds. 

9. Establish a system of school-site budget- 
ing. This alternative is particularly applicable to states 
having countywide or other multischool districts. 
Rural schools are likely to be prime "^eneficaries of a 
decentralization of budget and expenditure decisions 
to the school level. 'In simple terms, each principal 
would be given an annual allocation of money for a 
school. The budget for the year would be developed in 
c90peration with teachers, noncerlified staff, and an 
advisory council, of parents, citizens and students. 
Decisions aboui program, staffing patterns and 
special services can be made as budgets aredeveloped. 
Such a process allows for maximum community flexi- 
bility in the use of resources. 
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4. 

AMERICA'S 

RURAL TEACHERS: 

They're Not In It for the Money 



Teachers are the key to educational excellence 
in the schooling process. Indeed/the importance of 
high teacher quality elicits nearly universal agree- 
ment throughout the United States. 

Still, a compelling case can be made that the 
' need for excellent teachers is most acute in the 
nation s sparsely settled areas. Two major factors 
contribute to this heightened importance. First, rural 
school districts normally employ far fewer specialized 
support staff members (e.g., curriculum coordinators, 
career counselors, media specialists and school 
psychologists) than do their metropolitan counter- 
parts. And second, most rural comnnui ities lack a 
variety of educational and cultural in? ■■ utions outside 
th^ school system. Together, these circumstances 
im^.ply that rural classroom' teachers are unusually 
important and influential in the development of their 
students. 

Nevertheless, existing policies and programs in 
the United States do not reflect either the importance 
of rural teachers or their unique problems. There is a 
paucity of training programs designed especially 
for teachers who will serve in rural schools. Rural 
salary schedules for education personnel tend to be 
markedly lower than in urban areas. In-service and 
other professional development activities for teachers 
are severely constrained in sparsely populated 
regions. All in- all, there appears to be a notable 
absence of commitment in the United States to train- 
ing or retaining excellent rural teachers. 

vThis chapter will document these problems and 
discuss some potential renaedles. 

Current Statps 

In 1976, slightly more than two million elementary 
and secondary classroom teachers were employed in 
United States public schools J Interestingly, the 
absolute number of teachers has risen since 1974, in 
spite of declining student enrollments.^ Classroom 
teachers Still constitute the largest category of public * 
employees in the United States.'^ In fact, approximately 
30 percent of all United States public employees 
(federal, state and local) work for local school 
systems.'' 



Historica"y, one should note not only the enormous 
increase in the number of teachers (elementary school 
teachers have doubled and secondary school teachers 
have multiplied nearly tenfold since. 1920), but also 
that the growth of the teaching profession far out- 
stripped the growth in student enrollments. Thus, in 
1920 there was one elementary school teacherTor 
every 35 elementary students, while in 1974 there 
was one elementary teacher for every 27 elementary 
students. Similarly, in 1920 there was one secondary 
teacher for every 22 secondary students, while in 
1 974 the ratio of secondary students to teachers was 
14:1. Table 8 reveals some of these historical trends. 

In terms of teacher credentials and qualifica- 
tions, two major trends have emerged over the past 
15 years. 

First, teachers today tend to be more educated. 
In 1964, 17 percent of all public school teachers 
'.•either had no degree or only a two-year associate 
' degree. By 1 975, only one percent of all public school 
teachers were lacking at. least a bachelor's degree. 
Sinailarly, in 1964, 16.6 percent of the public elemen- 
tary\staff had a master's degree, whereas the total 
had grown to 25.9 percent by 1975. 

Second, teachers today tend to be less experi- 
enced. Whereas nearly one out of every three teachers 
in 1964 had 20 years or more of teaching experience, 
fewer than one in five teachers active in 1975 had a 
similar degree of experience. Table 9 illustrates these 
points. ^ 

During the 1960s, as a result of the so-called 
"baby boom," there was a distinct teacher shortage 
in the United States. In response, America's post- 
secondary education institutions undertook a major 
teacher training effort. By the early 1970s, this effort 
had become, in some sense, almost too successful, in 
1 975. there were approximately 1 ,300 post-secondary 
institutions offering programs in teacher education.'^ 
And, instead of a shortage, there was now a marked 
surplus of teachers. For example, the National Center 
for Education Statistics noted that. in 1974, there was . 
an effective demand for about 1 50. UOO beginning 
teachers.^ However, the actual supply of beginning 
teachers that year exceeded 300.000. '''[siCES projec-* 
tions indicate that, although supply and demand of 
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Deginning !eacht?rs are DOlh arooo\ng. there sliii 
De a rnajor surolus of new leachers m Iht^ near future ' 

Rural Teacher Statistics 

One clear measure of the disregard accorded to 
rural teacners in the United Stales ites tn the fact that 
no one even bothers to c-Oltect and analyze data on 
rural teachers Neither tne federal government nor 
the national teacners organizations (i e . the National 
Education Association and. the American' Rideration 
of Teachers) has issued a ma|Or report on rural 
teachers m nearly two decades Thus, (he data used 
m this section ib suggestive rather than definitive 
Further, it must be remembered that, like most asb^icts 
of rural education, there i'^ enormous variance both 
within and among the ^/j slates 

Desite these data timitations. one thing is ab- 
barent — rural teachers constitute a significant body 
of brofessionai educato/s In 1971^ therp were aoorO' i- 
rnaieiy 790 000 public schooi !Pache:s employed ir^ 
nonmetro'bo'itan communities ' In other words, about 
one out of e^jery 'three bubiic school teachers was 
employed outside a designated n-ietrooolitan area ' 

The problem mentioned most often in regard to 
rural teachers involves the low salaries they com- 
mand The argument is frequently heard that rural 
schools V'/iti never get their fair snare of excellent 
teachers untif they pay wages ':ornparable to those 
paid tn metropoiitan communities The basic assur^np- 
iion which we Will examine here is that rural teachers 
are paid (ess than urban teachers having comparable 
credential s 

Jhe agg.-egale natior'iai statistics do reveal some 
rather starring saiary differences for teachers, 
deoending on [heir locr-tion For" exan^ole, in 1972, the 
average salary for the rnomn of October was !i1,02.1 



for aii DubliC metfODOhtan teachers, anc 5785 for all 
buDi'C nonmelrobolitan teachers" On an annija! 
basis, tnis tr.-inslaies mto S1 2,276 for metrobolilan 
teachers and 59,420 for their nonmetroboiilan counter- 
paits In otr^er wo^ds, the average nonmetropolitan 
teacher earns aoproximately 24 oercent less mont^n' 
than tne average metropolitan teactKiM 

Although It ts an inexact measure, the teacner 
salary cata on county units corroborates the naliorvii 
indices In counties having a population of rrore than 
250,000 (and thus fikely to be heavily urban), the aver- 
age monthly earnings, of a pi^blic school teacher m 
October 1972 were Si. 081 (which is an annual salary 
of 512,972)" By comparison, m counties having a 
oobulation below 10.000 (and tfuis likelv to be pre- 
dominantly rural). Hie average monthly earnings of a 
public school teacher m October 1972 were S703 
(which is an annual salary of 58.436) * ' O'^'ce agam. 
the average rural teacher earned abproxn. atelv -35 
percent less money than the average urban te ^cher 

There IS one more inexact, but usefui. r;ationai 
breakbov;n of teacher salaries—that is. by school 
district size. In school districts enrolling 3.000 or more 
pupils, the average monthly earnings of a teacher m 
October 1972 were 5987 (or 511,344 annually) 
However, in school districts 'liaving fewer than 50 
pupils (and there were 2,053 such districts in 1972), 
the average monthly earnings of a teacher in October 
1972 v/ere 5521 (or 56.252 annually)/ Teachers yn 
these very small districts, found bnmanly in sparsely 
populated areas, had an average salary which was 47 
percent lower than teachers in larger and more urban 
school sysjems 

Confronied with these drar^iatic differences, 
some educators argue that the figures fail to account 
for two factors— differentials m the cosl-of- living and 
in the credentials and exoenence of teacners If the 
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NUMBER OF U.S. PUBLIC STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 
1920-1974 





1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1974 


TOTAL STUDENTS 
















(thousands) 


21.5^8 


25.678 


25.434 


25. 112 


36.087 


45,619 


45.409 


Elementary 


' . 19.378 


21.279 


1^.833 


19.387 


27.602 


32.597 


31.333 


Secondary 


2.200 


4.399 


6.601 


5.725 


8.485 


13.022 


14.076 


TOTAL TEACHERS 
















(thousands) 


657 


842 


875 


914 


1.355 


2,023 


2.156 


Elementary 


557 


632 


575 


590 


834 


1.126 


1.176 


SeconJary 


100 


210 


300 


324 . 


521 


897 


'980 


TOTAL PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


33:1 


30:1 


29:1 


27:1 


27:1 


23:1 


21:1 


^ Elementary 


35:1 


34:1 


33:1 


33:1 


33:1 


29:1 


27:1 


Secondary 


22:1 


21;'1 


22:1 


18:1 


16:1 


15:1 


14:1 
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cost-of-living really were substantially different in 
- urban and rural communities, and if rural schools 
were mainly hiring teachers with bachelor's degrees 
and little experience, while urban schools were hiring 
teachers with master's degrees and lots of experi- 
erlce. this rationalization - would have a degree of 
validity. However, even if correct, it ib unlikely that 
these factors would end up equalling the.24^rcent, 
35-percent and 47-percent urban-rural teacher^alary 
differentials discovered. 

The-state of Nebraska has compiled some in- 
teresting statistics on this topic. In 1976-77, Nebraska 
had 800 Class I (rural, kindergarten through eighth 
grade) schools, the majority of which were ona-teacher 
Institutions in the most'sparsely settled areas of the 
state. ''^ The salary range for teachers in Class I 
schools was $4,840 to 515,600 per annum, and the 
average salary was $7,788.^^ In fact, the median 
salary for a Class I teacher with a master's degree 
was only $8,61 0 In 1 976-77.^^ By compa rison, in Class 

IV and V (urban, kindergarten through twelfth grade) 
school districts, the average annual-teacher salaries 
were $12,557 and $12,018, respectively. In 1976-77. 
Once again, average rural teacher salaries were 
almost 40 percent be'ow urban salary averages. 20 ' 

Cost-of-living data was not available by school 
district in Nebraska. However, the-most recent data 
did not substantiate the claim that rural schools 
hire preaominantly low-cred'entialed, inexperienced 
-"teachers. Indeed, in the .rural Class I districts, average 
teache'' experience was 12.6 years, compared to 12 
years in Class IV districts and 10 years in urban Class 

V distr' :ts..?^ Less than 1 0 percent of Class I teachers 
were ir their first year of teaching.?^ Urban districts in 
Nebras*'.a did hire more teachers with master's and 
oth^r advanced degrees than Class I districts, but 
apprcximately 80 percent of the rural teachers had at 
least a bachelor's degree. Thus, it would appear that 
comc-r 'ably qualified teachers do receive significant- 
ly lowr salaries in rural areas. 



Rural Teacher 

Characteristics and Concerns 

Although much has changed since the time when 
this year's rural teacher was last year's rural student, 
being a teacher in a rural school does carry with it 
some unique problems and potentials. 

For example, teachers in the small rural school 
remain accountable to the community in ways virtual-' 
ly unimaginable In cities and suburbs, where they tend 
to be viewed as specialisjs whose personal lives are 
separaite from those of their students* families. Rural 
teachers still tend to come Uom the communities in 
which^hey teach (or from communities so like them 
as to be virtually indistinguishable).^^ And practical 
considerations of distance and housing availability 
generally compel them to live near their schools. 
Thus, the role of teacher remains important to the 
community outside the classroom as well as in it. 



To find job satisfaction as a rural teacher, it is 
apparently necessary for a'person to fit comfortably 
into this broadened a. id comparatively unspecialized 
role. Muse, Hoppe and Parsons found that teachers 
from rural backgrounds were most able, to do this. 
They concluded that "the most dissatisfied rural 
teachers tend to have been raised in urban areas, "^^ 
and that those same teachers tend to find "social 
acceptance more difficult" In the country community.^^ 
The Utah evidence provided by Muse, Hoppe 
and Parsons seems to suggest that the rural school- 
teacher is still typically the rural-born-and-reared 
wom'an, returning home to teach the next generation. 
She is far better educated than her turn-of-the-century 
counterpart and is far more^likely to have seen some 
of the world, but she has remained in touch with the 
basic concerns and values of the rural community. 
This kind of teacher will help to maintain ' cultural 
continuity between home and school, and she will feel 
comfortable in pursuing this end. 

Teaching "the basics" and reinforcing com- 
munity standards continue to be the dominant tasks of 
the rural school. Schooling is considered critically 
important; Muse, Hoppe and Parsons found more 
teachers than parents who felt it was important for 
children to be home at choretime rather than 
spending additional time in school. But the emphasis 
is still on basic academics and enforcing accepted 
behavior standards. 

The Muse, Hoppe and Parsons study shows that 
"a sizable proportion of students (38 percent') and 
parents (30' percent) tend to support the statement 
that teachers '^old too high expectations of the stu- 
dents. "^^ Very few of their parent-respondents, how- 
ever, agreed with the statement, "The schools are too 
strict." Obedience, discipline and fundamental skills 
continue to be central to contemporary rural education. 

The close ties between school and community, 
while laudable in many respects, can put unpleasan* 
pressures on teachers as well as children. The Muse. 
Hoppe and Parsons survey reports that teachers find 
"community cliques, gossip and small-town talk" one 
of the chief drawbacks to country teaching.-^ 

The most frequent and serious rural school prob- 
lem usually cited in the literature is a lack of creative 
and Innovative teaching. The issue of innovation in 
rural schools is a complex one and cannot be sirtiply 
laid at the feet of rural political conservatism and 
social tradition. In'fact, there is some evidence sug- 
gesting that rural communities are far more interested in 
educational innovation than is commonly assumed. 
Paul Ford's study of small high schoolb found students 
yearnirig tor more intellectual stimulation and more 
access to new resources. Similarly, the Utah study 
found parents, administrators, teachers and students 
in strong agreement that their sc'hools needed "inno- 
vative teachers with new methods more than 
additiQnal 'traditional* teachers. "^^ 

Teacher training programs in the United States 
have paid little attention to the needs of teachers in 
small rural schools. Although "the literature is full of 
moaning about the poor.quality of rural teachers, little 
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PUBLIC CUSSROOM TEACHERS, BY EXPERIENCE AND DEGREES HELD, 

19e4 and 1975 



ITEM 



1964 

Elementary Secondary . 



1975 

Elementary Secondary 



Percent with Teaching Experience of; 










1-3 years 


16.9 


22.5 


19.8 


19.4 


4-6 years 


14.3 


18.1 


20.0 


18.7 


7-9 years 


10,1/- 


11.2 


13.5 


' 14.3 


10-14 years 


15.3 


15.8 


15.6 


■ 20.3 


15-19 years 


11.6 


11,2 


12.4 


11.5 


20 years or more 


31,8 


21.1 


18.7 


15.8 


Median Years of Teaching: 


12 


9 


9 


9 


Percent, Highest Degree Held: 










No Degree 


3,8 


0,4 






2-Year Degree 


12.1 


0.6 


1.1 


0.6 


Bachelor's Degree 


66.7 


62,6 


70,2 


54,3 


Master's Degree 


16.6 


. 33.5 


25.9 


■ 42.6 


Professional Degree, 6 years 


0.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.2 


Doctor's Degree 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 



SOURCE. U S. Bureau Of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States. r976 |Washing!on.,D C . U S Government Prmtwiq Office, July 1976). table 222 



systematic effort has been made to recruit tfie best 
people for rural schools, and even less effort has been 
made tg train them properly. As Muse. Hoppe and 
Parsons pointed out: 

A recent study of university offerings revealed 
that In 1969, no more than six universities in the 
nation offered courses which might be of any 
prospective value specifically to the rural teacher. '^^ 

The training ^gap is being gradually closed as the 
meager efforts of universities are supplemented by 
regional centers and'in-service training programs. But 
the amount of professional support given the rural 
teacher will not compare with that given the urban 
and suburban teacher for many years to come. 

Most rural teachers, thep, enter their (Classroom 
with little or no special preparation for meeting' the 
needs of country children. And, unlike the urban and 
suburban teacher, they cannot call on professionally 
designed commercial materials to ii&ip rhem. For 15 
years, curriculum developers have undertaken count- 
less projects for urban children, ranging from Sesame 
Street to minority-oriented social studies curricula for 
the high schools. For 20 years, carefully designed 
suburban curriculum packages have been available. 
During the same period, virtually nothing has been 
done for the rural child. There is no profit in it for the 
publishing companies — there are fewer absolute 
numbers in rural areas, "and there is less similarity 
among country regions {hah there is ^mbng cities. 
Unfortunately, philanthropic and governnlental fund- 
ing sources have not (with some notable exceptions) 
made up for this lack of commercial interest in rural 
education. As a result, the teacher looking for innova- 
tive materials for a class of impoverished urban^hildren 
has a vast array to choose from: a teacher looking for 



similar resources for a group of poor country pupils 
must generally be resigned to teaching about fire 
hydrants, manicured lawns, _ skyscrapers and other 
accoutrements of urban/suburban life. 

Even if the teacher has the resourcefulness to 
design fural-oriented materials alone, there are still 
problems to be faced. The poverty characteristic of 
rural areas has traditionally tightened the bond 
between community and school. The in-kind contribu- 
tions which replaced the outlay of money brought the 
consumers of education nearer to its source, and 
added to the sense of accountability and responsibil- 
ity. But today, the needs of schools ai-e so complex 
andJequire so much money and expertise that com- 
munity contributions fill less of the gap. The poor 
school district cannot afford to hire a science consul- 
tant to design a curriculum around its woodland. Usu- 
ally, the school cannot even afford to buy teachers trie 
time tp do it themselves. 

Some extraordinary teachei's do it anyway. They 
take the time out of their personal lives, and collect 
materials from the Community and from the natural 
resources of the countryside. But many teachers do 
not have this creative energy, and they struggle along 
with the outdated textbooks and inappropriate 
materials which are all the poor rural community can 
afford. 

Teachers who must handle multiple grades are 
limited as well. For instructors wt)o must teach every 
period, depth of preparatipn is difficult, especially in a 
variety of subject areas. One study of small high 
schools in Washlnglon state found that: 

Teachers in small schools -Studied average 
between five and six preparations in dii'ferent 
subject areaaeach day. It is unrealistic to sup- 
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pose that a teacher could bo adequately prepared 
in this number of subjects and, in addition, keep 
up with curriculum deveJopment in ail the subjects. '^-^ 

Legislative Alternatives 

Just as rural reformers sought "better" curricula, 
so too have they clamored for "better" teachers. 
Once again, though", the definition of "better" is of 
considerable importance. Usually, by "better" these 
Reformers ^eant "more credentialed," "more highly 
specialized" and "urban trained." 

Yet. while there is little doubt that rural schools 
, could benefit from the presence of better teachers, it 
is- not at all clear that the? traditional meaning of 
"better" is appropriate or helpful in the rural context. 
In fact, a very persuasive case can be made that 
higher academic credentials, in and of themselves, 
have minimal validity as a measure *9t actual teaching 
competence; that rural schools require competent 
generallsts far more than a variety of specialists; and 
that teachers trained to understand and work with tne 
unique s*rengths and weaknesses of rural schools are 
much more desirable than urban-trained and urban- 
oriented teachers from even t|n?"nnost prestigious 
universities. J 

Perhaps an example from the health field can 
shed some light on this point. In the past few years, 
there has been a significant shift in the nrredical pro- 
fession away from training large numbers of highly 
sophisticated specialists, and toward training "family 
practice" doctors (i.e., general practitioners). This 
trend is a particular asset to rural areas which do not 
need a neurosurgeon in town nearly as much as a 
general practitioner, who can call upon the service^ 
' of a neurosurgeon when necessary. 

Similarly, rural schools need teachers who'are 
(contradictory as it may sound) specially trained to be 
generalists. The best rural teachers are the ones who 
are able to cope with sparsity. utilize community 
resources, invent curricular materials, and above all 
else, are oriented toward teaching children rather 
than sutjects. When a corps of specialists are avail- 
able to these rural teachers (for example, through a 
multidistrict educational services agency), the range 
of human resources available to aid rural ■ school- 
children can be quite extensive and impressive. Thus, 
four high-priority legislative alternatives to improve 
rural teacher quality should be considered. 

1. Require state-supported colleges ^nd 
graduate schools of education across the country 
to create special training programs which will 
explicitly prepare teachers for service in rural 
schools. At present, there are'no more than a handful 
of. teacher training programs in the entire nation 
which directly assist students interested in rural edu- 
cation careers. Teachers are still the backbone of any 
school system, and the fact that rural schools must 
accept teachers without specialized rural training 
pats them at a disadvantage they can ill afford. There- 
fore, this is the hfghest-priority alternative. 



2. Expand in-service training (and other pro- 
fessional development activities) for rural teachers 
and administrators. In most rural commi!inities, the 
professional growth and development of school per- 
sonnel is impeded, first, by the fact that rural districts 
rarely, provide continuing in-service programs and. 
second, by the fact that the kinds of external oppor- 
tunities for professional development available in 
urban areas (e.g.. teacher centers and universities), 
are notably absent in rural areas. It is unreasonable to 
expect teachers and administrators, already 
burdened by the heavy work loads characteristic of 
rural schools, to do everything on their own time and of 
their own initiativ.e. Teachers need time to share ideas 
and problems with their counterparts, both within their 
own and in other school systems. They also need the 
time and resources to develop curricular materials, 
take needed courses and keep up with recent ad- 
vances in their fields. 

State and federal officials often lament the teacher 
quality found in rural schools. Yet, far more would be 
accomplis+ied by their sponsorship of rura: in-service 
training programs than by simply decrying the degree 
of competence of rural educators. Once again, where 
local colleges are either inaccessible or unresponsive 
to this need, multidistrict educational seivice agencies 
are a potential sourceof assistance. 

3. Increase the Voluntary sharing of teachers, 
both among schools in the same district and 
between neighboring rural districts. Since most 
rural schools neither rieed nor carr afford fuH-time 
teachers in every subject area, there is great utility in 
the notion of shaiing teachers (for example, a^muslc/ 
art teacher at the elementary level and an advanced 
math/physics teacher at the secondary level) among 
rural schools and districts. Some rural districts 
already employ this stratetjy extensively, but most use 
it only sparingly or still haven't tried it at all. Sharing 
teachers can help overcome the problem of scarce 
human resources in sparsely settled areas. Legisla- 
tion should be enacted which both creates and pro- 
vides an ongoing subsidy for a system of itinerant 
rural teachers. t 

4. Enact legislation which encourages the 
development of a "community faculty" to comple- 
ment and extend the regular educational program 
in rural schools. Nearly every rural community has 
individuals with special talents or a knowledge of 
subjects not found among the regular faculty. For 
example, in coal-mining regions, com^munity residents 
could (either as volunteers or as "paid part-time em- 
ployees) teach -labor history to local students. In 
black, native American, or hispanic communities, 
local citizens could be used to. develop a whoje cul- 
tural heritage program in the schools. Under this pro- 
gram, a local cabinetmaker, mechanic, agricultural 
extension agent or other skilled resident could share 
his area of e;<pertise with ^ocal students. In addition. ' 
retired members of the community and other older 
citizens often constitute an invaluable reservo-r of 
untapped Information and human resources which 
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could be har.nessed to advance the education of 
young people in rural areas. ^' 
c By inaugurating such a ■"community faculty ' ' 
program, extensive educational and social benefits 
can accrue to all rural community members. The 
students will have learning experiences not otherwise 
available to them. The school personnehwill receive 
an infusion'of needed moral and programmatic sup- 
port. And. residents of the community will have the 
chance both to become an integral part of their chil- 
dren's school experience and to feel needed and 
wanted by people and institutions about which they 
care deeply. Indeed, the small-scale life style and 
close-knit character of most rural comm.unities makes 



the development of "a community faculty both a feasible 
idea and a unique opportunity. 

Implementing such a plan requires a modifica- 
tion of state teacher certification laws. However, this 
does not need 'to be an arduous undertaking. For ex- 
ample, some states having large Amish populations 
changed their certification laws to read that a teacher 
must be "either certified or qualified'-' in order to allow 
the continuance of the Amish schools. The same 
principle of equivalent qualifications could effectively 
be employed \6 allow rural schools to make the best 
possible use of the human resources potentially avail- 
able to them. 
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WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 
Delivering Appropriate 
Services and Programs 
in Rural Schools 



F'or decades, there has been an obsession in 
America vA/ith the orgamzadonal and economic aspects 
of rural education Wh:!e some gams tnave been 
achieved as a result of changes in Sv.hool organization 
^and finance, they fiave largely come at the expense of 
Iho actual content of a 'rural education In other 
words, the per&fstent focus on refotming the structure 
of rural e^ducation r!*)eant thai serious atlention aiid 
resources rarely flowed toward improving the sub- 
stance^of (ho education being provided to rural school 
children 

ThR gre^^t debates over consolidation and reor- 
ganization raged on tivougDout rural America for 
decades In some rural comniunities, the consolida- 
tion advocates eventually won. while in others, the 
ar^sticonsolidation foxes ^revailea Unfortunately, in 
most rural comf^iunities. no matter who won the fight 
over consolidation, it v^tJS the students who ended up 
losing All too often, the net effect of rural slructuial 
relorm^/yas that some students attended deplorable 
small schools near theic homes while others were 
bused long distances to equally deplorable big schools. 

Clearly, the tine has come for big- and small- 
school proponents alike^to put aside Iheir quibbling 
about the potential advantages of various school sizes 
and organizational configurations and. instead, begin 
to concentrate their attention and energies oh realizing 
whatever potentials nhy exfst in America s rural 
schools Form can no longer take precedence over 
substance if lasting rural school improvement is the 
desired outcome Therefore, rural school reform ef- 
forts that do not accord a position of prominence to 
the design and implementation of needed substantive 
changes carinot be expected to produce significant 
benefits for rural schoolchildren. 

Thus, the central question facing rural education 
today (and probably well into the future) remains 
largely urwiswered — that is. what is the nature and 
content of a distinctively rural education*^ To some, 
this question will doubtless seem a bi! odd. After all. 
young children in any setting must learn essentially 
the same set of language and number skills, and older 
children must be prepared to deal competently with 
the challenges they will face after their elementary 



and secondary schooling is completed Assertions 
like these are correct but incomplete. 

For example, il must be remembered that Ifie 
challenges facing rural graduates are not precisely 
the same as tnose facing most urban and suburban 
graduates. In some sections of the country, a far 
lower percealage of rural graduates will pursue post- 
'secondary education and training opportunities. Many 
rural students, by choice or circumstance, will remain • 
in thei^ own or sjmilar small rural communities and 
will have to function effectively within the constraints 
of the ru'al economy. Conversely, a sizable group of 
rural graduates w;N jusually to find work) migrate to- 
cities and will have4o functior^ effectively in a sociai 
and economic environment quite different from the 
one in which they were raised. Preparing rural students 
'Who have a real understanding of the options before 
them, who have the skills and training to take advan- 
tage of these options, and who have experience and 
judgment to choose wisely* among a set of such di- 
vergent. options — these are son^ of the unique chal- 
lenges facing rural schools across the nation 

Often, however, the distinctiveness of a* rural 
education lies not so much in what skills and informa- 
tion must eventually be acquired, but rather in the 
maimer in which this acquisition takes place. Pnr 
years, 'ural schools vyere encouraged (and occasion- 
ally forced) to give up their traditional style of edu- 
cating rural children and to imitate the curricula and 
methods of metropolitan schools. Nearly everyone 
agreed that rural schools needed a better'curriculum 
and better currtcular materials. But "better" has too 
. often me^int "more like metropolitan schools" instead 
of "fetter" in meeting the educational neeos of luralf 
children. This- is an attitude which must be altered if 
rural schools are to make lasting qua Native jmprove- 
merits. As Tom Gjelten observed: 

As long as rural schools emulate an urban model 
of education, rely on curriculum materials writ- 
ten for urban children, and seek to fiire the same 
kind of teachers as urban schools seek, they 
^ probably will be second-rate. But rural schools 
do not need to fastiion themselves after urban 
schools. They have their own^model. with its own 



wonderful strengths. Whafs more, an urban 
school curriculum is not aopropriate for the 
'needs of rural students, coming from small com- 
munities rather than from cities. Rural schoois" 
A- curricula are not fated to te interior, as long as 
they take advantage of the rich resources of the ■ 
rural communitv and reiale directly to the experi- 
ence of rural children.* 

7"he greatest irony here cari be found in jhe fact 
that most widely praised "progressive" and "'innova- 
tive"" schools in the cities and suburbs earned these 
plaudets by adopiing a vanetv of practices — such as 
* individualized instructioa. c^oss-age grouping, older 
students teaching younge"" students, usinni^e com- 
munity as a learriiing ^esouice. 'mainstrearriirig - mild- 
ly handicapped children, and emphasizing the basics— v 
which policymakers and academics have tried to 
eirminate frc)m rural schools for decades 

Clearly, there is a oiessing need to buifd a cur- 
riculum thai reflecis and enhances the natural advan- 
tages of the rural communities being served. What 
general features would such a curriculum include'^ 
Once again, Gjelten is instiuclive. slating that rural 
schools should incorporate " 

• A strong foundation in the teacfiing of bas'C skills 
and essentia! facts 

• An emphasis on practical skills and learnina by 
doing 

• Training in seft-directed study and the develop- 
ment of initiative 

• A focus on the local rural community ' 

• A commiirnent to farriilarizing students with the 
Oi,jtstde world , 

• An emphasis on trie oplions available to rural 
youths both within, and beyond the local com- 
munity 

Developing this kind of locally relevant core cur- 
riculum will go a long way toward enhancing the 
quality of rural schools and toward forging afDpropnate 
and uniquely rural educational opportunities for stu- 
dents in sparsely populated areas 

Nevertheless: it must be recognized and acknow- 
ledged that eyen the best rural schools will have great 
difficulty in providing some of the specialized services 
which certain of their students may either desire or 
require In part, this is a financial problem arising from 
th'e high costs of providing special programs and ser- 
vices in distr cts iiaving a tow incidence of students 
with simil^u special needs It is also indicative uf the 
fact that rural schools have some built-in constraints 
whjch prevent fhem from being all things to all-people 

Ttie areas of "vocational and special 'education 
illustrate some of the difficulties rural schools face. 
Considerable progress has been made in recentyears 
as far as upgrading rural vocational education is con- 
cerned Today, th^ majority of America's rural high 
school students do have^ access to some type of 
vocational education experience. Two basic delivery 
systems are common Students in large, consolidated, 
comprehensive rural high schools generally receive 
vocational instruction right in these institutions Stu- 



dents in smaller schools seeking vocational training 
commute full- or parl-time ^ither to a comprehensive 
'high school or, more often, to a specifically designateo 
regional vocational educational facility'' \ 

Still, access rer-nams a major problem. In many\ 
remote or isolated rural areas, there are children whjc^ 
want and could profit from vocational educatiori. for 
whom programs are not available. In communues 
fortunate enough to h^\/e excellent vocational pro- 
grams and facilities, sexual, racial and class discrim- 
ination in admissions are by no means unknown. 
Ironically. _ at the other end of the spectrum. -rural 
communities with substandard vocational programs 
and facilities tend to enroll disproportionately high 
nurnbers of poor or minority group students m the 
vocational track. 

A more common problem is that rural voc-ed 
programs are often severely limited in terms of the 
range of available offerings. Frequently, there are only 
two or .three existing program areas, and the course 
coverage even m these areas tends to be superficial 
Thus, while access to "some kind" of vocational edii- 
cation exists, it is not necessarily access to the type 
Of It vel of training needed. 

And finally, it must be remembered that there is ■ 
an enormous difference between access m theory 
and access in reality. Often, regional vocational cen- 
ters will include a very large geographic area m their 
official description of their constiluency. But the 
population they actually serve tends lo be a much 
smaller group clustered in reasonably close physical 
proxinnity to the regional voc-ed center. For the most 
remote rural students, simply getting to and from 
these regional units can be arduous, expensive and 
enormously fime-consuming. These hardships dis- 
courage all but the most tenacious rural students from 
completing (or even enrolling i^n) vocational training 
activities. Thus, as a rule, the more rural (i.e.. 
geographically isolated) a. student is, the less real 
access he or she h.3s to meaningful vocationaTeduca- 
tion programs. 

Special education presents similar problems of 
access and quality. In isolated regions, small student 
populations with special needs simply cannot economic- 
ally justify purchasing the . necessary services and 
facilities. Even categorical state aid is of little value 
when the resource units are indivisible and the aid is 
insufficient to purchase an 'entire unit' (teacher or 
special equipment). Special equipment, ti'aining and 
instruction are needed to work with children with 
hearing, visual, neuromuscular, emotional or other 
disabilities. Instead, the limited resources of rural 
schools are necessarily directed toward the most 
common needs, where their effectiveness can be 
maximized. 

The most widely used model for the delivery of 
vocational and technical educational services — 
regional ceriters — is far less acceptable to parents 
seeking special education for their young children- 
The-time and distance from home that may be satis- 
factory for a teenager could present a real hardship 
for a young child. 



Most efforts to provide special education in rural 
area.:, have been two-pronged — utilizing state and 
regioni^l consulting teachers and in-service training 
for classroom teachers. In some cases, cooperatives 
have been formed to share the costs'ol specitil educa- 
tion. Because of their isolation and limited resources, 
rural schools have tended to integrate the exceptional 
child into the regular classroom wherever possible. 
By contrast, exceptional children and problem children 

jn both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas have 
for years been put into special classes, regardless of 
the cause or degree of their handicap. Recognizing 
that the labeling and segregating associated with 
special classes are likely to stigmatize the special 
child, recent state and federal laws require the student 

. to be placed in the Jeast^ restrictive setting Thus, the 
"mainstreaming" which rural schools ^ave done, 
largely of necesslty^ is now the prefe"rred practice Tn 
many cases And in a practical sense, where there 
are sufficient resources to properly tram classroom 
teachers and offer the special assistance needed, 
mainstreaming along with regional support may be 
the only way in which isolated schools can meet state 
andMederal 'education guidelines for serving excep- 
tional children 



Legislative Alternatives ' 

In order to ensure that rural schools and districts 
are able to provide all their students with high quality, 
apprppriate educational opportunities, the following 
legislative alternatives should be carefully considered 

1. Revise any state education regulations 
and mandates which unnecessarily restrict local 
flexibility in the provision of education services. It 
IS perfectly reasonable and appropriate for state legis- 
latures and slate education agencies to require that 
certain programs be offered and that certain skills be 
taught by all schools in the state. However, regula- 
tions and mandates which establish not only what 
should be taught, but also how it must be taught 
are counterproductive and' a particular hardship on 
small rural schools <md districts. Rural schools must 

"T^e-allowed (and p^^rhaps actively encouraged) to 
develop instruction;il models, procedures and cir- 
ricula which are specifically designed to make maxi- 
mum use of their local situation and environment 

2. Create an office of rural leducation within 
the state education agency. Thus far. only two 
states (Oregon and Texas) have created state-level 
offices and programs which pay special attention to 
solving the problems and developing the potential of 

' their state's rural schools. Experience has shown that 
little of direct benefit to rural schools is likely to occur 
at the state level without this kind of formal effort. The 
purpose of this rural-oriented office must be to 
marshal state resources (human and financial) in 
support of locally determined rural school improve- 
ment programs A state office concerned primarily 
with enforcing regulations rather than providing 
needed assistance is of little value. 



3. Enact legislation which provides funds for 
the development of appropriate curricular materials 
for rural schools. By and large, the development of 
Ihese materials should either be done by. or in close 
consultation with, local. rural educators and comrnun.- 
ity leaders. An even better aiiernative here is to have 
the state provide the funds necessary to allow rural 
students to creat^^ their own materials This approach 
has been successfully pioneered by the Foxfire 
project in fural .Georgia and is worthy of consideration 
by every state,' In any case, the development of a 
htgh-quality rural studies curricula for the public 
schools should be a top priority. 

4. Encourage the sharing of resources 
among rural schools and districts. Tlie voluntary 
sharing of services, staff and ideas among rural 
schqols and districts has enormous potential for 
solving many of their educational and sparsity-related 
problems without consolidation Legislatures should 
provide either direct grants or. other financial incen- 
tives which would facilitate the sharing of resources, 
the development of rural networks for information 
sharing, and the promotion of student and facu.ty 
exchange programs Voluntary cooperatives are a 
tradition in other areas of rural life Building upon this 
cooperative tradition and extending it to education 
(which only a few states have really tried has 
great potential throughout rural America 

5. Encourage the development and utiliza- 
tion, of advanced technologies in the delivery of 
rural education services. In a technological society 
like ours, this strategy should prove to be both feasible 
and popular 

Cable television is one of the most widely ac- 
■cepted means for suonlementing existing educational 
programs and extending additional expertise to 
remote locations Every state has some form of audio- 
visual facility. For example, a cooper£ihve in Umatilla. 
Oregon (population 679). developed a television 
studio and cable system for 22 schools over two coun- 
ties,' In Hensley. Arkansas. 10 specialists give tele- 
vision presentations regularly to rural schools.' In 
Gadsden. Alabama, seven rural high schools banded' 
together to offer televised instruction; In Virginia. 
Project DILENOWISCO. a television cooperative, uses 
Its system to reach isolated preschoolers (mobile 
units with educational equipment also circulate 
among central locations) ' ■■ 

New ways are also being developed to utilize the 
telephone. The Western States Small Schools Project 
used an amplifier over the phone so ttiat groups of 
students or teachers could hear lectures A school 
district in the Colorado Rockies has found an innova- 
tive way to use the time spent in transporting students 
to and from rural schools. In their school buses, they 
installed seven-channel audio tape decks and head- 
sets similar to those on airlines and programmed the 
channels at various achievement levels. 

States should provide both grant money and 
technical assistance to sma-II rural school systems, 
interested in utilizing instructional technologies to 
suppfement and expand their program^ In addition. 



state-supported institutions of .higher education 
should be encouraged to work with rural schools in 
developing relevani^ software and other materials 
■which complement ' the acquisition of educational 
"hardware." 

6. Encourage the creation of regional edu- 
catior. service agencies for rural areas. In order to 
offer particularly expensive services and facilities and 
to facilitate sharing among districts, a new organi- 
zational structure has emerged in recent years — the 
iJitermediate or regional service center. Supported by 
a combination of local (44 percent), state (43 percent), 
and federal (13 percent) funds (with wide variations 
among states;, these units allow small districts to 
share services and satisfy special needs that would 
otherwise be too costly ' When control of the opera- 
tion IS maintained at the district level, it can become 



an effective alternative to the consolidation of entire 
schools and districts. 

However, strict accountability mechanisms for 
these regional service agencies muj.t not only tpe 
mandatory in the statutes, but rigorously enforced as 
well. For while there is a wealth of potential benefits in 
strategies linking substate regional units and individ- 
ual small schools and districts, there are both actual 
and potential problems inherent in regionalizatjon 
which must not be ignored Foremost among them is 
the fact that reorganization done without sensitivity 
and imagination could becomO the?, precursor ot yet 
another round of even larger local units, more cen- 
tralized decision-making processes, and less and less 
direct accountability to rural parents, students and 
taxpayers 
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Notes 



Chapter 1 

1 This diversity is magnitied by Ihe lacl that in ruial area<i, 
Uadition IS highly /alued and one s parlicular ethnic, racial, occupa- 
tional or regional heritage tends to be both prized and careluliy 
cultivated 

2 The olticial U S Cens^is Bureau definition ot urban and 
rural in 1 970 is as iollOws 

The urban population comprises atl persons in la) places ot 
2.500 inhabitants or more incorporaled as cities, villages, 
boroughs (except Alaska), and towns (ej<cept in New England. 
New-YorK and Wisconsin), put ex^cluding persons livjng in the 
rural portions of exlenaed cities, (b) unincorporated places 
of 2.500 inhabitants or more, and (c) other territory, incorpor- 
ated Of unincorporated, included m urbanized areas An urban- 
ized area consists of a central city, or twin cities, with a total ot 
50.000 inhabitants or more, together with, contiguous closely 
sett!((d lemlory (urban fringe) Certain incorporaled places art? 
designated a5 "exiended cities" because they have one or 
more large portions with relatively low popuialion density 
These portions are classified as ruriil in all definitions, the 
population not classified as urban constitules the rural popu- 
lation 

:} As ol t975. there were 266 SMSAs in the United States In 
19/3. these SMSAs had a total population of 152.4 73,000 For 
further intorma'ion set? U S Bureau ot Ihe Census. SlalisdC'il 
Abstract oi the U "ntcd States. / 9/6 (Washington. D C . U S Govern- 
ment Priiitmc; Office, July 1976). tables 14. 15. 16, 17, I8and2l 

4 \n 19/0. t ""ere were ^Q^Sl 2,000 persons living in rural areas 
of the SMSAs In tr^'^ same year. 26.318.000 were living in urh.f 
areas outside of SfVlS/-s The figures here are irorn U S Bureau of 
Ihe Census Statistical Abstract. 1976. table 16 

5 Ibid . tables 16 and 23 

6 Calvin L Beale. U)e Revival of Population Growth in Non- 
metropolitan America (Washington, DC US Department of Aqri- 
culture Economic Research Service. June 1 975), p 3 

7 ib:ci p 5 

8 Presidents National Advisory Committee on Rural Poverty. 
Ihe People Left Behifid ( Washington, DC US Government Pnnl- 
iricOfl'C^' I9r';/) . 

0-lbid 

1(.) For \{j.nnnr information, see US Bureati ol the Census 
Stati.'^ncai Ab'Mract. 19/6 >abie 195 

1 1 Ibict 

12 Ibid 

13 The total enrc-)|lment in nonmVtrODOlitan schools is 15 4 
miihon while the total population ol New York City. Los Angeles and 
Chicago corTibined is approximately 13,5 million See Ibid, tables 23 
and 195 Note As the following table indicates, the rural youth 
population (under 25 years of age) is even greater, totaling over 25 
million persons 

Rural Youth Under"25 Years of Age in the United Sl;.ites 
By Region and Race or Ethnic Groups. 1970' 
Numeric Distribution and Proportions Among Groups 
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iru! C,.^'n<,u'> W'O (:rn\ij:i ol Pomti^lion .SuD/ecf Hoporf^ l.'uu Ht-;)o't PC(i') n Atne^i- 

tMost pt-)fSOns o( Sp-ini'iM nctii.iqc Ht»' counlticJ ai->o in the •jvHH»< c^iifcjofy '-,0 lh»M«? is 
rtoubi*? counting '-.uin ol iric gtouus wnl be qnralff lh<tn th«? tof.ii A smniii't tUj'Titjcr ol 
Sp.inish hiMit.jg** {.xTsofr. .jr*; cjiso couDled as black 

1 Tfiis w<i:, ttik^.'ti ItotTi ,1 r»'r(Mit puDiictho*' t)v Luis Jifii*'n».>,' TtUf Binmc 

(.'.cifr.pOMliG" Of Rut.t! Youth in iMf LffuliH) St.ilt's i,>»'n»'r.ji CM.t'.tr t(nl^»lC^ itfid Ri*Tion.jt 
C'omrJ.t"'.on Ot.'p.jftfnctiliti Into'tTi.jiion Rt.-pnrt No / Irx.t*. AQfir.uKuM! {■ •n»'firn(<n: 
S^rtt'on Prjiftt' Vit'vV A.^.M Univpf.ilv TOx.t'. 

14 US Bureau ot Ihe Census. 19?0 Census of Population 
General Social and Economic Statistics. Final Rf^oort PC(l}-Cl 
(Washington DC US Government Printing Office 1972). table 
88. D 386 

15 US Bureau of Ihe Census, Population Characteristics 
(Washington. DC US Government Printing Office, fvlarch 1974) 

16 fvlanan Wright Edelman. fylarylee Allen. Cindy Brown. Ann 
Nosewater et al . Children Out of Scfiool m ArnencQ (Cambridge. 
Mass Childrens Defense Fund. 1974). p 37 

17 Ibid 

18 Iptd Also, 1970 census revealed that absenteeism, 
permanent or chrome, vanes with ttie income, education and occu- 
pation ofMhe parents, as well as their race and residence Children s 
enrollment varies inversely with the income and education level ol 
the parents Nonwhites are less likely to enroll ttian whites Tfie 
perceritage of children not enrolled is greatest for children of farm 
workers (seven percent), a figure even higher than that for children 
of the unemployed Additionally,. the npnenroMrnent rate is greater 
for cfiildfen of farmers than loi ttiOfie in most occupations 

19 See. for example. James S Cojeman et al . Equaluy of 
Educational Opportunity (Washington. DC US DeparlrnenI of 
Health. Education and Welfare. Office^ of Education. OE-38001, 
1966). W Vance Grant and C George Lind. Digest of Educational 
Stati!;ttcs. 1974 (Washington, DC US Department of Health. Edu- . 
cation and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics. 1975). 
and Lewis R Tamblyn, Inequalitv A Portrait of Rural America 
(Washington, D C Rural Education Association, 1973) 

20 National Assessment of Educational Progress, General 
Inforrnatiori Yearbook (Washington. DC US Government Printing 
Office, December 1974) Also see George Henderson. National 
Asser^sment and Rural Education {las Crucev,. N fvlex Educational 
Resources Informalion Center, Clearinghouse on Rural Education • 
and Small Schools [ERIC/CRESS). December 1973) 

Note NAEP invented its own definition called ' exlreme rural " This 
denotes nonmetropolilan communities with a population under 
8.000 and a workforce wtiich is primarily agricultural rather tfian 
orofessional or industrial 

Chapter 2 

1 U S Bureau of ttie Census, ^972 Census of Governments 
Vol 1 , Gouemmen/a/ 0''gan/za//on (Washington, D C U S Govern- 
rtienl Printing Office. July 1973) table 1 3 

2 Source for figures 5. 6 and 7 is Ibid . table 2 

3 Ibid 

4 For an overview ot.the history of rural school reform, see 
Stuart A Rosenfeld and Jonathan P Sher, ' The Urbanization of 
Rural Schools. 1940-197C," in Eriucation in Rural America A Re- 
assessment of Conventional Wisdom, ed Jonathan P Sher 
(Boulder. Colo Weslview Press, 1977) 

5 US Bureau of the Census,*'Goi'e/'nmen/a/ Organization. 
table 3, p 19 

6 Jonathan P Sher and Rachel B Tompkins. Economy. Ef- 
ficiency and Equality. The Myths of Rural School arid District Con- 
soltdcition (Washingion. D C National Institute of Education. July 
1 9/6) Note, Copies of this report may be obtained \fee of charge by 
writing to Ihe School Finance and Organization Division. National 
Institute of Education, Washington, D C 20208 

/ fbid . pp 45-46 
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Chapter 3 

1 On June? 6. 1978. Caiilofnia voters overwholfTiingly ap- 
proved an iniiialive. Proposfifon 13 on ihe ballot, lo iimil annua! 
property taxes to one percnn! ot niarko! value, roll back assess- 
ments to 1975 levels, and confine increases jn assessments to two 
percent a year Appro>fimate!y 6 5 mjllion Californians voted on the 
proposition, nearly 65 percent approved it At the time of the vote, it 
was estimated thai it would cut property lax bills by an average of 
percent and reduce Ioch' qovernmenl revenues from about $1k' 
biition pe^ year to $5 Diliion 

? US Department of Health. Education and Weltare. 
National Center for Education Statistics Tne Condition of Educii 
lion, /g/'/ (Wastiington. DC US Government Printirui Office, 
197/) 

3 Esther Trofi. PuDUc Scnool h'injnce Pfogmms. 
(Wasninqion. D C U S Gov(?fnment Pnnling Ollice. 19»/6) 

4 Joel Berke. Jay Moskowiiz and Judith Smkin. ' Fedfjfal Aid 
and State Scnooi Finarice. m Slnooi Finance Reform A Lcgiii- 
■i^'.or'. Handbook (Wasnific;!on. D C National Contorencf? of SttiU' 
Le^]- statu res 19/bj 

^ From the computer pnniouis t:iy Vermc^n! Economic Rf-- 
St.'rircn Coroor.jiion Woodstock V! 

6 Advisor'v C'.ornrmssion on I nter(|overr, menial Reialions. 
hifKincmq Sc.^oo/s and Pmof'fJv f<i< Hf'li^'f A Sialc Rospon'^itxhly 
Reoori A-40 (Washington DC US Government Printing Office 
19/3). p 36 Also set.' Allan Odderi and Pniiiip Vincent Jnc ^iegres 

ot thfi Property fax Report No F/6-4. Education Commission 
oflnp States (Denver Dec(?m^er 1976). and J Alan Thomas. Fincm 
cing Rural Sct.ooi'; ERIC/CRESS BuH^Min (Austin. Te/ National 
Educational L. moralo'v Publtshers Inc . March tOP"*!). po •18-19 

/ Imcf 
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of in.' SlaWrS, Der omD*-' l9/f)f 

9 lO'd Also Mary F Wiliiafns, Dollar:: and Sf^nso A Oi/ide 
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Chapter 4 

1 US Bureau of the Census. Staltstical Abstract. f-Q'/'S. 
tables 219 and 221 
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